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CONSIDER THE COBWEB: 

An asset to the spider, perhaps. But not to a 
company. For where it grows, customers don’t. 



GULF OIL CORPORATION 



TOP ATHLETES PASS WHITE GLOVE TEST 


(THEY USE GREASELESS VITALIS) 

Here’s a tip for 1960 from these top athletes of 1959. 

Tliev all have dry, hard-to-manage hair. Creams and 
cream-oil hair tonics only plastered down their hair, left 
grcasv stains. Each one solved his problem with Vitalis® 

Ilair Tonic. Vitalis took the grease out of hair tonic . . . put 
in V-7®, the greaseless grooming discovery. It keeps hair 
neat all day, leaves no greasy stains as leading creams and 
cream-oils do. And Vitalis’ non-drying formula protects 
against dry hair and scalp, fights embarrassing dandruff. 

Start the New Year right. Try Vitalis \ ourself, today. 



VITALIS 
KEEPS HAIR 
NEAT ALL DAY 
WITHOUT 

GREASE 

...prevents dryness, too. 
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How to 

Improve your looks? Of course! 
Whether you’re a father, mother, 
daughter, or sou— you can improve 
your figure. You can get a new sparkle 
in your eyes. 

How can you get this? Write jor it! 
Simply mail the coupon at the right 
and receive free the new Physical 
Fitness Manual by Bonnie Prudden. 

It shows you how to gain new en- 
ergy — which is where the sparkle 


become better 

comes from. It shows how to improve 
muscle tone, how to increase stamina. 

The booklet is easy to read, and 
lavishly illustrated. It contains charts 
that help each member of the family 
to decide what kind of exercise will 
suit him best— and what kind will 
suit you best. 

Physical fitness means better looks 
and better life. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 


looking! 

States. Home Office: 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1. New York.' 1959 

r _ 

l The EQUITABLE Lite Assurance 

Society of the United States 
Box 1828, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 

Please send me free Bonnie Prudden's 
new Physical Fitness Manual. 

N ame n- , r>M , 

Address 

City Zone 

County State 
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TWO-IN-ONE 

ISSUE 

The annual holiday magazine combines the 
Dec. 21 and Dec. 28 issues in one package 
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Next issue: Jan. 4 

Saluting the outstanding people in 
sport for 1959 and revealing our choice 
of Sportsman of the Year, whose per- 
formances as athlete and man were 
‘‘the revelation of pure excellence.” 
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MY SIN 


. . . a most 


provocative perfume! 



MEMO frovi the 'publisher 


T he beginning of one year is the ending 
of another, a chronological circumstance 
so obvious I would hesitate to bring it up save 
for its timely bearing on our next issue (which 
comes two weeks from now). In that issue 
Sports Illustrated, according to annual cus- 
tom, salutes the New Year by saluting the 
Sportsman of the Year. 

The selection of our sportsman is always a 
taxing, but pleasant, decision — taxing because 
the quantity of candidates is broad, pleasant 
because the quality is high. If the Sportsman 
finally chosen for 1959 may be judged by the 
company he keeps, he keeps good company. 
For with him will be some 14 others whose performance during 1959 
merits almost equal honor, as the various editors endorsing them ex- 
plain. Altogether it is a galaxy of sportsmen who shine in two direc- 
tions, not only bringing great credit to 1959 but giving a hard chal- 
lenge to those who would bring greater to 1960. 

At this particular division between years we arrive at a division be- 
tween decades. From such a point the usual year-end perspective in- 
evitably lengthens. So there's the thought that a decade in sport like 
the ’50s, marked by achievements, among others, like the conquest 
of Everest and the breaking of the four-minute barrier, might possibly 
be a prelude to 10 years of diminishing returns. 

Somehow I doubt that the '60s will turn out that way and my rea- 
sons are simple. In reporting Sport for more than half the '50s, Sports 
Illustrated has learned that the assignment involves an expanding 
universe that just goes on expanding. It's a characteristic of Sport in 
this era. And in any era a characteristic of Sport is its everlasting assault 
on existing standards of excellence. The two conditions suggest, for 
the '60s and more time than that, returns which can only increase. 
But now the time is the present, and the present is surely the time: 

MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 

HAPPY NEW YEAR 



LANVIN 
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Jimmy J email’s 

HOTBOX 



the question: Has the ad- 
vent of giant players like Wilt 
Chamberlain thrown the game 
of basketball seriously out of 
balance? (Asked of pro basket- 
ball players ) 



BOB COUSY 

Boston Celtics 


If you include the colleges and semipros 
in your question the answer is yes. If you 
restrict it to the pros the answer is no, 
because it's only a question of time be- 
fore each club will have a man to coun- 
ter Chamberlain. 



ED FLEMING 

Minneapolis Lakers 


Yes, but I'm glad to see another man to 
offset the greatness of Bill Russell and 
in the same division as the Celtics. The 
pro game is thrown out of balance until 
other teams around the league can come 
up with similar players. 


You can prepare this palate-pampering 
dessert in only 30 seconds! Merely fill a 
sherbet glass to the brim with vanilla ice 
cream. Then top with a generous jigger of 
Canada Dry Creme de Menthe. Perfection! 



serves 


you 


ways 


JACK TWYMAN 

T \ H Cincinnati Royals 

w&w 

No. The game has been speeded up so 
much that running style counteracts 
height to a certain extent. Years ago, 
George Mikan really could take advan- 
tage of his height and stay under the bas- 
ket. Today, the big men can’t do that. 


1— Split-second cocktails. 2— New idea cookery. 3— Memorable 
after-dinner drinks. Your choice of 20 popular flavors. Superb 
quality. Sensibly priced. Free booklet— "How to be a Cordial 
Host” tells you how to use them. Ask your dealer or write: 
Canada Dry Corp., Dept. 6, 100 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 



CORDIALS by CANADA DRY 
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MOTBOX mud, nail 


No wonder it's America’s finest 
tasting whisky! Only 
Philadelphia Gold offers 



^ "Magic 12" means every drop of whisky 
is 12 years old combined with choicest 
grain neutral spirits 



1 1 1 ♦ 

1 

JIUUUlL’lpIlUl 

GOLD LABEL 

^ 1 


BLENDED WHISKY 86 PROOF* 15 ^ GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS - CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORP. PH I L A . PA 


f Heavenly Haven 
of Holiday Fun! 

Coral 

Harbour 



• 2500 acres of tropic beauty 

• miles of private ocean beach 

• olympic-sued prjvate pool 

• velvety putting green over- 
looking the sea 

• fishing, boating, waterskimg 

• twelve distinctive indoor- 
outdoor areas for cocktails 
and gourmet meals 

• completely air-conditioned 
luxury accommodations 

• just 5 minutes from Nassau's 
new Windsor airport 

WILLIAM C. TOMCTTI 








DOLPH SCHAYES 

Syracuse Nationals 


It's definitely thrown the game out of 
balance. Tall men like Wilt Chamberlain 
and Bill Russell can stay reasonably close 
to the basket and make a standing de- 
fense. This tends to nullify the flashy 
type of play, resulting in a more stand- 
still game. I am very much in favor of 
extra points for longer shots. 



SLATER MARTIN 

St. Louis Han ks 


No. He’s going to make pro basketball 
more interesting. Great player that he is 
land he's going to get betten, Chamber- 
lain can be handled. We will have to take 
him outside and keep hint away from the 
basket. A new rule prohibits any man 
standing in the 12-foot lane more than 
three seconds. This will help. 



DICK McGUIRE 

Oefrotf /'isfoiis 


The coaches have been forced to concen- 
trate on height. In that sense the giant 
players have thrown the game out of bal- 
ance. I know that the big men have got 
to make a living, but so have the little 
men. If these giants keep coming up. they 
eventually will throw all the little fellows, 
like myself, out of the game. 



CARL BRAUN 

-\v »• York 

K itickerboikerx 


No. It's merely a question of adopting 
different tactics to cope with the big man. 
We can’t handle him under the basket, 
so he has forced a different type of of- 
fense. Now we play with three forwards 
and two guards, leaving the area under 
the basket open. The big man is forced 
to guard his man in the comer. 
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A Real 
Wild Town 

John Kieran’s New York is 
a delightful jungle of living 
things, from algae to minks 

by JOHN O’REILLY 

N ew yorkers periodically express 
amazement over evidence ol wild- 
life within the limits of their sprawl- 
ing city. They seem to think that be- 
cause almost 8 million people are 
squeezed into this area there is no 
room for wild animals. Hence, a duck 
hawk diving on pigeons among Man- 
hattan skyscrapers, a raccoon prowl- 
ing the northern reaches of The Bronx 
or even a praying mantis scaring the 
wits out of Greenwich Villagers is 
cause for extended coverage in the 
newspapers. 

Professional and amateur natural- 
ists who make a habit of studying the 
natural wonders of the city tend to 
smirk at. such reports. They are aware 
that despite its expanses of pavement 
and buildings the city supports a 
greatly varied flora and fauna. Nu- 
merous works on phases of nature in 
the big city have come from this 
group in the past ; books, articles and 
pamphlets on mammals, birds, ferns, 
etc. Now John Kieran has wrapped 
up the subject in a comprehensive 
volume called A Natural History of 
New York City Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $5.75). 

OF INTEREST TO ALL 

This book is not solely for New 
Yorkers. As Kieran says in his fore- 
word, "It might well have been writ- 
ten by any of a hundred other per- 
sons on the wildlife of a hundred other 
large cities scattered over the globe." 
The creatures of which he writes are 
not confined to New York City. They 
may be found in the woods and yards 
of a wide area of the country. But 
when it comes to Kieran writing on 
nature in New York — you couldn't 
pick a better man for the job. 

Kieran is a multipurpose individu- 
al. Some remember him as a sports- 
writer with The New York Times. 
Most persons recall his phenomenal 
continual 



It’s a legend . . . that people who share the original Italian liqueur wil 
always he friends. What a wonderful way to express holiday greetings! 
Your dealer has Strega in stock today, strikingly gift-hoxed. For 
a handsome free booklet describing ways to use it, write Canada } CANADA ( 
Dry Corp., Dept. S, 100 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. (85 proof) 
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MORE 

DELICIOUS 



...with Imported 

Swiss Knight 
Cheese! 


Different . . . delicious . . . genuine 
Swiss Cheese in “bite-size” wedges 
for snack time! The nut-sweet 
flavor of this imported Gruyere 
cheese gives new zest to food and 
beverages. Wonderful for TV' 
snacks with your favorite wine, 
beer, coffee or fruit, and as a des- 
sert or luncheon treat. 

Every package contains 6 handy 
“bite-size” wedges. Try Swiss 
Knight, the genuine Gruyere 
cheese, today. 

IIVII>OllTI:l> 


Swiss Knight 
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WILD TOWN continued 

display of knowledge and memory 
during the 12 years he was on the ra- 
dio program Information Please. Oth- 
ers know him through his books on 
nature. But Kieran has achieved his 
greatest purpose in putting down the 
results of half a century ol urban na- 
ture study. Born and raised in The 
Bronx, he began his nature rumblings 
in the Riverdale section and in the 
Van Cortlandt Park swamp, a place 
deeply loved by generations of na- 
ture students. 


Princeton Holiday? 

Make your weekend headquarters 
at the beautiful Nassau Inn. Excel- 
lent food served in settings of Colo- 
nial charm,— and modern-rooms 
that hold out the promise of com- 
plete comfort. Write or phone now 
for reservations. WAlnut 1-7500, 

f- r Nsi s ssi xj 

‘UTl 

T __ _ Palmer Square 

•"» 1 JV Iw PRINCETON 

New Jersey 


NO ADDENDA NEEDED 

In presenting nature in New York 
Kieran doesn’t resort to keys, charts 
or lengthy lists. Xor is his text aug- 
mented by color plates festooned with 
birds and flowers. The only illustra- 
tions are decorative drawings by 
Henry Bugbee Kane. Kieran’s meth- 
od is to move along at an easy pace 
through 40(1 pages, discussing the var- 
ious groups species by species. This is 
a bold approach when the writer is 
dealing with the whole wildlife spec- 
trum from algae to mammals. 

At the outset he devotes three short 
chapters to the human history, the 
geology and the geography and cli- 
mate of the city. Then he plunges into 
the monumental task of discussing 
each species. Obviously there are 
some groups, such as the insects, 
where it is impossible to deal with all 
species in such a book, but the 18- 
page index indicates the impressive 
number treated. To the nature stu- 
dent this method of handling the 
material is an uncommon delight. 
The average reader, however, may 
become a bit weary of so many birds, 
flowers and insects, and Kieran is the 
first to admit it. 

After dealing with a lengthy array 
of warblers he says, “I have very good 
ears. They have been most helpful 
to me in finding birds in the field. 
They serve well elsewhere, too. At 
this moment, for instance, I can al- 
most hear the reader muttering: ‘Is 
the man mad? Is there no end to his 
romancing about wandering warblers 
he met on city property?’ The good 
news is that the warbler story is al- 
most ended. I have just two more 
members of the family to present.” 

To include such a passage in a book 
a man has to be sure of his ground. 
As far as I am concerned John Kieran 
can go on romancing about warblers, 
or any other group, as long as he 
pleases. end 





HOTEL ST. REGIS 

Fifth Aw. at 55 th St., New York 22 



Going fifing; 
to the 'Jf 

OLYMPICS? 

Our tour, under the leadership of DAN 
CHASE, Director of the National 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood, guarantees 
good accommodations and games tickets 
—but you must book now ! 

Leave Aug. 10 via KLM, return Sept. 
3, visiting Amsterdam, Rotterdam. 
Paris, Lucerne, Venice, Florence, and 
Rome. Oberammergau Passion Play op- 
tional. 25 days, all expenses, SI 104. For 
folder, complete information, and reser- 
vations write or call now. 

TRANSMARINE TOURS, INC. 

500 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36. N. Y. • OX 5-4460 




LILLUSTRE ALPIIABETIQUE I)E L’AUTOMOBILE 
OR. HOW TO MAKE YOUR DRIVING PUN AGAIN. 
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KEAUCOUP QUALITY DEALERS; in the us. over 

U 800 AUTHORIZED RENAULT OEAIERS.THERE ARE FACTORY- 
TRAINED MECHANICS AT EVERY ONE. AND A FULL SUPPLY OF 
PARTS.(A REGULARLY SCHEDULED AIR-LIFT FROM FRANCE 
KEEPS THEM SUPPLIED.) IN CANADA. 200 MORE DEALERS. 



V/get as much as 40 mpg. And. 3.you'll have years of 
trouble free driving.These 3 together can save you hun- 
dreds of doUars . Think of what you can do with these 
savings.Think of the elegant Paris lines. Calculate a litUe. 



D etails essentiels: WHERE 18 THE 

ENGINE? IN THE REAR. BIG MEN IN MOTOR 
SCIENCE PREDICT ALL AUTOS WILL BE THUS IN 
A FEW YEARS. (ELIMINATES HUMP IN FLOOR) 
RENAULT PIONEERED THIS ADVANCE; ROAD TESTED 
IT FOR YEARS. ANOTHER ADVANCE... 1-UNIT BODY 
CHASSIS CONSTRUCTION. CHECK DEALER FOR MORE. 


IsC'cVJIoi-. RENAU LT Dauphine 



* f * Old Crow 
comes beautifully 
gift wrapped at no 
extra cost 0+j? 


dire OLD CFtOW— the bourbon more 
people buy for themselves than tiny other 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 
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FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and 
spendable anywhere. Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 

The cost is only $1.00 4 or $100 worth. Ask for First 
National City Ban k Travelers Checks by name at your bank. 

BACKED BY THE BANK THAT’S 
FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Triumph TR-3 takes to snow like a ski instructor 
on his day off. Witness: “first in class” with singular reg- 
ularity in the treacherous Alpine and other snow-clad 
European and American rallies. 


TR-3 with solid comfort. Sliding side panels and weather- 
tight top lock out the cold -keep you fireside snug. 

The savings are warming, too. The TR-3 delivers up to 
35 mpg... costs $500 less than any comparable sports car. 



The surefootedness shown above under unusual condi- 
tions means simply that the TR-3 puts more safe fun 
in your winter driving— on back road or boulevard. 

Winning performance is neatly combined in a Triumph 


No wonder it’s now America’s No. 1 selling sports car. 
So why wait till the weather turns better? Turn in at 


your Triumph 
dealer’s today. 




TR-3 


6 reasons why the TR-3 is America's No. 1 sports car: 

1. DISC BRAKES: Standard equipment on front wheels for 
maximum braking efficiency: will not fade, grab or lock. 

2. 1991 cc. ENGINE: 100 horsepower; top speed: 110 miles per 
hour: acceleration: 0-50 in 8 seconds. 

3. GEARBOX: 4 -speed; short throw for easy shifting: heavy duty 
synchromesh in 2nd, 3rd and top offers rugged, smooth operation. 


4. FRAME: Rigid "X" type for stability: rust-proofed steel. 

5. HAND BRAKE: Racing type— centrally mounted; has quick 
release "throw-off” action. 

6. RACING CLUTCH: Heavy duty woven lining for longer life. 
OPTION AL EXTRAS: Overdrive, hard top. rear seat, wire 
wheels, white walls and others (ask your dealer) . 

SERVICE: Dealers in every state — over 700 of them in all. 


•At U.S. Ports of Entry. plus state and/or local toxcs-slightly higher West Const. Standard-Triumph Motor Company, Inc.. IJept. B-I29, 1743 Broadway, New York 19 


SCOREBOARD 

.4 roundup of the sports information of the week 


Newest 

Triumph 


BASEBALL New York Yankees pulled their 
15th trade in five years with their bartering 
buddies, the Kansas City Athletics. Prize 
was A's most promising property, Roger 
Maris, league-leading batter last season un- 
til sidelined with appendectomy, and two 
others in exchange for Don (Perfect Game 
Larsen, aging (37 - Hank Hauer. Outfielder 
Norm Siebern and First Baseman Marv 
Throneberry. 

Continental League President Branch 

H'irVo . pressuring American League tor 

flat yes or no on whether or not they intend 
to expand, drew an answer of sorts from 
AL's exasperated president. Joe Cronin: 
"We have no plans for expanding in I960, 
•61. '62. "63. or in *72 or - 73." This did not 
satisfy Rickey at all. “The situation has not 
changed a lick." he fulminated. “They've 
been saying that all along. Major league 
baseball is desperately opposed to the or- 
ganization of this league.and this statement 
adds up to complete opposition." 

football In post-mortem hullabaloo over 
Syracuse-CC LA game week earlier. Syra- 
cuse Coach Ben Srhwartzwaldcr's sideline 
antics came in for close inspect ion. Schwartz- 
walder proved he hud earned well his acco- 
lade of Coach of Year by virtually admitting 



busy ben shows his generalship 


his leg-slapping and cap-saluting were side- 
line coaching signals to his sophomore quar- 
terbacks. "Those quarterbacks of ours are 
only rookies, and we try to encourage them 
in generalship as much as we can. They ap- 
preciate it." Good bet: TV cameras and 
76.000 spectators will he watching closely 
for Schwartzwalder when Syracuse meets 
Texas in the Cotton Bowl Jan. 1. 

At meeting in Chicago of Big Ten faculty 
representatives, disputed issues between 
themselves and Big Ten athletic directors 
(SI. Dec. 14i were referred to school facul- 
ties for study and advice. More rousing issue 
became offer of a national advert iser ( Miles 
Laboratories to pay $1 million a year for 
three years for exclusive TV rights to Big 
Ten sports. Knowing such a deal would con 
flirt with NCAA's cherished TV scheduling 
prerogatives. Big Ten faculty representa- 
tives begged sponsor to kepp offer open till 
NCAA can be consulted in January annual 
meetings. 

THE COURTS Vincent J. Velella, East Har- 
lem mouthpiece who is president of the 
shabby ruins of the corporation that pro- 
moted the I’atterson-Johansson heavy- 
weight title tight, was arraigned in New 
York and freed on #1.000 bail after pleading 
not guilty to a two-count perjury indict- 
ment. Velella was charged with lying in 
testimony involving the participation in 
the promotion of Anthony (Tony Fat Sa- 
lerno and Charlie Bluck. 
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The economy 
Estate Wagon that 
"pays for itself” 
in a year 

@ ' 

Read how this new British ear 
— roomiest in its class — saves 
S1850 on purchase price and 
operating costs. 

The new Triumph Estate Wagon 
practically pays for itself with its sav- 
ings. It costs $1500 less than the aver- 
age station wagon. And— at 40 mpg - 
it costs $350 a year less to operate. So 
it saves you $1850 the first year alone 
...and it's the “best engineered” of all 
economy cars, to boot. 

The Triumph is almost as much fun 
to drive as its famous sports car cousin, 
the Triumph TR-3. It goes well over 
70, cruises at 65. It's unusually quiet, 
and so nimble, it makes a U-turn in 
less than 3 car lengths. 

The new Triumph is only 12 feet 
long. Yet inside , there’s more space 
than in any other car in its class . . . 
room to load a quarter-ton of goods. 
The single back door makes loading 
easier, too. 

The Triumph was made to grace the 
stateliest homes of England. Its lines 
are simple, superbly understated. And 
the car is finished with the skill fine 
British craftsmen are famous for. 

The new cars are at all 700 Triumph 
dealers now. No waiting for delivery. 
Phone the dealer nearest you. and he'll 
drive the car to your door for a test. 

But don't delay. Discover what fun 
you can have with a Triumph— today. 


1960 ESTATE WAGON ONLY S1899- 

• I ’or) of Entry, plus stale and or local taxes. 
White walls extra. Slightly higher in West. 
Standard-Triumph Motor Co., Inc., 17-15 
Broadway. New York 19. 
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Al famous resorts — from Palm Springs to Cannes — DAKS arc observed to be 
among the distinguishing characteristics of well-dressed men. 

The unique English know-how of these famous self-supporting trousers has 
never been equaled. That is why DAKS fit so perfectly, hang so effortlessly, in 
Pleated and Plcatlcss styles. In a wide variety of British fabrics and shades, they 
have a glory of their own. AW is v our time for DAKS. 

Prices from S29.95. In linen $22.50. (Walking shorts, $14.00.) You will find 
DAKS in fine stores from coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc., Dept. 
SD, 9 East 37th Street, New York 16. Telephone MUrray Hill 5-7445. 

There arc also DAKS for women: skirts from $22.95, slacks and walking shorts. 

• Tailored by S. SIMPSON LTD., London, England 


faces in the crowd . . . 

BEVERLY BAKER FLE1TZ, 
ambidextrous tennis 
queen and mother of 
two. was ranked top 
f.S. women's amateur 
by USLTA ranking 
committee. She did 
not play in 1959 Na- 
tionals but later heat 
winner Maria Bueno. 


lee MamiAtL, 42. son 
of onetime New York 
Yankee president, Lar- 
ry. was elected presi- 
dent of Baltimore Ori- 
oles. succeeding James 
Keelty Jr., at estimated 
$35,000 a year, will 
continue also as gen- 
eral manager. 

, * ^ * 


£*>’ 




WILLIE COGGIN. 53. 
San Jose, Calif, golf 
pro. successfully de- 
fended his U.S. Senior 
title in championships 
at Palm Springs, Calif, 
after breaking u i> 
three-way tie with a 
36 34 round of 70 in 
playoff. 



LISA LANE. 22-year- 
old Philadelphian who 
took up game two 
years ago, checkmated 
her way to women's 
national title by defeat- 
ing defending cham- 
pion. Gisela Kahn Gros- 
ser, in tournament at 
West Orange, N.J. 




CHARLES liFPORD. 2S- 
year-old New York law 
clerk and former Har- 
vard squash racquets 
champion, gave it old 
college try at Gobi 

Tournament at Cedar- 
hurst. N.Y., came from 
behind to win. 


nit. JACK faber. la- 
crosse coach at Univer- 
sity of Maryland for 
past 33 years and 
school's microbiology 
department, head, was 
elected Coach-of-the- 
Year al U.S. Intercol- 
legiate Lacrosse Assn, 
meeting in New York. 



A 



tony BLUft. 23-year- 
old Australian runner, 
became Olympic pros- 
pect and a man to 
watch when he broke 
Herb Klliott's Austra- 
lian hKO-yard record in 
1:49.2. In same week 
he graduated from 
medical school. 
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1 SPECIAL OFFER! 

Write for your copy of 
the Winter Olympic 
Facts Booklet. Con- 
tains important Olym- 
pic facts and figures, how to watch 
events on TV. Send 10* for han- 
dling and postage to Chesebrough- 
Pond's Inc., Olympic Book, Box 
88-C. Mount Vernon 10. N.Y. . . . 


or send coupon available wherever 
‘Vaseline’ Lip-Ice balm is sold. 


CHAPPED LIP BALM 

Olympic Champion Stein Eriksen and his whole family get fast relief from dry, chapped 
lips with ‘VASELINE’ LIP-ICE balm! Contains antiseptic hexachlorophene plus tissue- 
building allantoin to help heal tiny cracks caused by wind and cold! New swivel dispenser 
for easier application. Tubes 
marked individually for each mem- 
ber of the family! When winter rips 

at your lips, get 'VASELINE' lip- SELECTED FOR USE BY THE U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 

ICE balm right away! Only 35£. "VASELINE- and LIP-icE .re f«gl*U««d trade mirk* of Ch.w6rouifh.Pond"* Inc. 
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FOND OF THINGS 


ITALIANO? 


For everything from beach 
hats to brier pipes, if it's chic 
these days, it's usually made 
by a fine Italian hand. 
Galliano, for example, is the 
liqueur of those who adventure 
in taste. Describe it? Never. 
You must taste it. 


TRY A SIP OF 

Gaimno 


Behold the Galliano Mist ... 
shaved ice in an Old Fashioned 
glass, splashed with 1 1 • ozs. 
of Galliano, and topped by the 
Juice of very fresh lime. 

80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 

McKesson & bobbins, inc„ n. y. 


BASKETBALL’S 

WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE MIDWEST 

The rowdydow Big Ten, where title hopes 
are often as fragile as a dollar watch, won’t 
begin its conference schedule until Jan. 
2, but Ohio Slate is busy establishing itself 
as the team to beat. The rangy Buckeyes 
eased past Butler 99 66, then polished off 
St. l.ouis 81-74 for their fifth straight. Tal- 
ented Sophomore Jerry Lucas gave away 
two inches to St. Louis’ 6-foot 10-inch 
Bob Nordmann and beat him off the boards 
while scoring 30 points. Lucas had help 
from Popshooter Larry Siegfried, who fed 
him with uncanny lobs and added 22 
points of his own, mostly from outside. 

Meanwhile, unbeaten Iowa and Illinois 
kept winning while defending champion 
Michigan State rested on its 2-0 record. But 
Indiana, the preseason favorite, was shocked 
by Missouri 79-76. The Tigers, beefed up 
offensively by Joe Scott’s 31 points, put a 
defensive lock on Indiana's big Walt Bel- 
lamy and held him to six points before he 
fouled out early in the second half. A se- 
vere tongue-lashing by Hoosier Coach 
Branch McCracken worked and Indiana 
came back to beat Ohio U. 80-68. This time 
Bellamy scored 24 points. 

Hardly pausing to ponder its loss to 
Ohio State, St. Louis turned on touring Ken- 
tucky and beat the Wildcats 73-61. Coach 
John Benington’s cutting, driving St. 
Louis offense piled up the points and 
Kentucky's Adolph Rupp just didn't have 
anyone big enough or tough enough to 
handle the Billikens' Nordmann under- 
neath the boards. 

Oscar Robertson, Cincinnati's Big O, ob- 
livious to double- and triple-teaming de- 
fenses, continued to score at an almost 
superhuman rate. He got 36 as the Bearcats 
drubbed Miami of Ohio 89-58 and added 48 
more in a 123-79 rout of St Joseph’s, a 
highly respected team back East. 

Notre Dame, working smoothly around 
double-postmen John Tully and Mike 
Graney, ran off three straight over Wis- 
consin 78-58 isccafeorci, Northwestern 93 88 
in double overtime and Air Force 67 52. 
Detroit, a dark horse among midwestern 
independents, turned loose brilliant Soph- 
omores Charlie North and Dave DeBuss- 
chore and trounced both Iona (85-67 in 
New York) and Purdue (84-63 at homej. 

THE SOUTH 

The surprising Yellow Jackets of Ceorgui 
Tech were still feeling no pain, though 
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backhanded flip by Wisconsin’s 
leaping Bob Rossin sends rebound toward 
teammateasNotre Dame’s John Tully(23 1 
follows ball. Notre Dame won 78-58. 


more celebrated Southeastern Conference 
brothers were nursing bruises. Tech, 
picked up by Roger Kaiser's adept sharp- 
shooting, buzzed serenely past Alabama 
69 53 and South Carolina 70-64. Even 
Coach John < Whack ' Hyder was becom- 
ing impress'd. 

With little regard for convention, Lou- 
isiana Terh took the Mississippi State 
Maroons 71-62 to end their 18-game 
winning streak. Tech used a tight zone 
to tie up State, and Jackie Moreland did 
the rest. 

Kentucky lost its second game, and 
Vanderbilt ran into big trouble in Texas, 
losing to SMC 86-67. Auburn, another 
SEC contender, barely shuffled by Flori- 
da Slate 62-58. 

North Carolina’s Tar Heels took a while 
to get up a head of steam against Kansas 
but smothered the Jayhawks 60 49 once 
Harvey Salz, Y ork Larese and Lee Shaffer 
got the range. Next night, the defense 
held Kansas State’s Wally Frank and 
Cedric Price, and the Tar Heels used Shaf- 
fer's tremendous rebounding and scoring 
(24 points to whip the Wildcats 68 52. 
North Carolina State also had some success 
against the visitors from Kansas, upset- 
ting K-State 66-59 when Sophomore Dan- 
ny Lutz broke away for two quick field 
goals in the closing minutes, but the Wolf- 
pack lost to Kansas U. 80-58. 

Jerry West was up to his old scoring 
tricks, packing away 62 points in all to 
help West Virginia drub Richmond 84-62 
and Peon State 104-74; Louisville, gird- 
ing for an invasion by Cincinnati this 
continued 



VIA BANK OF AMERICA 

TRAVELERS CHEQUES 

money only you can spend 


KNOWN AND ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 


BASKETBALL'S WEEK continued 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

CREDIT CARDS . TRAVEL SERVICE • MONEY ORDERS 

FIELD WAREHOUSING . OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING . FOREIGN REMITTANCES • FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


ASK ANYONE 


who’s been to Puerto Rico... 



They’ll surely tell you the best-selling, 
best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 


DON Q 


Finest Rum for you 


SO Proof 

Schieffelln°& Co., New York 


Saturday, warmed up by beating Furman 
77-61, Eastern Kentucky 75-67 and Da- 
vidson 90-47. 

THE EAST 

Two of the nation’s wiliest coaches 
matched wits in Madison Square Gar- 
den, but Manhattan's Ken Norton 
couldn't shoot for his team and La- 
Salle's Dudey Moore walked off with 
a 71-58 victory. The Explorers' switch- 
ing man-to-man effectively plugged the 
inside gapsand, when Manhattan couldn't 
hit from the outside, the jig was up for 
the luckless Jaspers. And, to make mat- 
ters worse, LaSalle's Joe Heyer shot over 
the Manhattan defense for 22 points 
while nimble Bob Herdelin drove through 
it for 19 more. 

All in all, it was a sorry week for New 
York area teams. Towel-tossing Ed Did- 
dle brought in his Western Kentucky 
club to joust with Seton Hall, and Al 
Ellison's 36 points pushed the Pirates 
aside 78 69; Detroit was too much for 
Iona. Only NYU, fast-breaking and press- 
ing on defense, looked good enough to 
win— and did. The Violets scurried past 
Rutgers 82 56 and Lafayette 87-59. 

Pitt, humbled earlier in the Midwest, 
was more a» home in its own Steel Bowl 
tournament. The Panthers, trailing SL 
John's by 11 points, suddenly exploded 
for 15 straight points and edged the Red- 
men 74-73, while undefeated Duquesne 
outlasted William & Mary 53-52. But the 
Dukes were no match for Pitt in the final 
and lost 75 44. St. John’s finally managed 
to put two good halves together and beat 
William & Mary 77-65 in the consolation 
game. 

Holy Cross unveiled its much-pub- 
licized sophomore whiz, Jack Foley, and 
his 25 points helped the Crusaders hold off 
challenging Yale 85-84; Navy’s Jay 
Metzler was all around the boards as 
the Middies beat Baltimore 90-74 and 
Princeton 57-47; 6-foot 10-inch Jim 
Hadnot led Providence to victory over 
Itrown 84-53 and St. Francis of Brooklyn 
75 63. The week’s biggest surprise: little 
Villa Madonna, up from Covington, Ky. 
for an "educational” tour, taught Niagara 
a lesson, 77-73. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

It is difficult to predict just what will 
happen in the Southwest Conference, 
but one thing is sure: Texas will not be the 
patsy it was last season. Jay Arnette 
scored 25 points and the unbeaten Long- 
horns dunked 51 ' , of their shots against 
defenseless Tulanc to swamp the Green 
Wave 94-71 for their third straight. 

Texas A&M. generously stocked with 
junior college transfers and veterans, 
romped over Houston 67-49 and Mid- 
western 70-43 to keep pace with the 
Longhorns. SMU, too, began to flex its 
muscles, outscoring Oklahoma City 
continued 
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You stroke off whiskers with rotary blades. ..no pinch.no irritation'. 


No wonder 


fl/ore/co 


Speedshaver is the world’s largest seller! 



I. Now Norflfo Speedshaver with 2. Yew Norclco Sportsman (nr out- 
Flip-Top Cleaning. Head ripen* at door-men. motorist*. Huns on flash- 
touch of button to empty whiskers. light batteries, car lighter. $24.95. 


4 Wonderful Ways to Give Norelco for Christmas 

.1. New I.ndy Norelco ... for particu 4. The New Coquette. Pink, pretty 
lar women. In Misty Rose, ultiniale glamour razor lor "powdemiilt" fenil- 
in feminine daintiness, ac/dc $24.95. nine grooming, ac/dc $17.50. 



RicaiT now smart men are leaving this page open in a con- 
spicuous place, llccausc here’s the new Norclco Speedshaver 
that's way out in front of all the others. 

What's the secret? Other shavers have clipping action. They 
stop and go. 1 , Back and forth. Clippers often pinch. 

N'orelco has rotary bludes. j They go round 
and round. They really shave with continuous action. Self- 
sharpening blades stay razor sharp. Xo pinch. No irritation. 
Norelco needs no hand settine... Exclusive skin 
smoother adjusts automatically to shave any beard, light or 
heavy. 

Note to givers: This handsome jet-gray and white Norclco 
Speedshaver is the world's largest seller. You can’t go wrong. 
Complete with travel case, ac/dc $24.95. 

Sec Norelco on "Bronco" (ABC-TV) 

N'rirrlco is known as PliiliShave in Canada and throughout the rest of the free 
world. Yomh Amkiiican Piiii.ii>* Company. Ini:.. 100 E;i*t 42iul Street. New 
York 17. N. Y. Other products: Radios, Radio-Phonographs, Tape-Recorders, 
Dictating Machines, Medical X-ray Equipment, Electronic Tubes and Devices. 




Happy Holidays Ahead . Time to tote home a case 

of hearty, robust Red Cap . . . the full-bodied brew that’s as 
tingling as a deep breath on a snow \ night. Ahh ! What warmer 
way to greet the season than to gather ’round Red Cap tonight! 






The lint Hreu . 


the H arid 


BASKETBALL’S WEEK COtllinutd 


67- 56 and surprising Vanderbilt 86-67. 
But the bubble burst for Baylor, which 
fell before Memphis State's speed, 71 56. 
Arkansas also faltered, bowing to swift, 
sure Mississippi 78-63. 

THE WEST 

California, slowly building up to the 
meaty part of its schedule, toyed with 
San Francisco 65 40 but met sterner op- 
position from determined San Jose State 
before winning 54-43 for its 19th straight. 
San Jose’s Dennis Marc made Cal's big, 
rough Darrall ImholT his personal as- 
signment and held him to four Held goals. 

IJSC continued to prey on invaders. 
The hot-handed Trojans, led by Johnny 
Werhas, first riddled Oklahoma State's 
usually tight defense 73-50, then pounced 
on Brigham Young 79-61. UCLA took on 
the same two foes and had little trouble 
beating Brigham Young 62-42. However, 
Oklahoma State’s tight zone was too 
much for the Uclans and they lost 52-48. 

Fast-breaking Utah hardly stopped to 
draw a breath as it raced over New Mexi- 
co State 82-67 and Wichita 103 80. Al- 
len Holmes, Globetrotter-type dribbler, 
mesmerized Wichita with his zigging and 
zagging, and by the time the Shockers 
figured out how to keep up with him the 
game was over and Holmes had scored 27 
points. Wichita tested the Utes again and 
lost 88-85 when Bill (The Hilli McGill, a 
6-foot 9-inch sophomore, scored 22 points. 

Utah State's iron men finally fell be- 
fore Drake 83-73; New Mexico, after 17 
straight losses, upset New Mexico State 

68- 63; Wyoming gave Coach Bill Stran- 
nigan his first win, downing Pepperdine 
75-68. 

THE PROS 

Although Philadelphia's amazing Wilt 
Chamberlain is creating a special kind of 
havoc around the NBA (see page 21), Bos- 
ton's solid old pros are still head and 
shoulders above the pack in the East. 

With brilliant Bob Cousy dispensing 
his ball-handling magic and Big Bill Rus- 
sell rebounding as well as ever, the Celtics 
outscored New York 121-105, Philadel- 
phia 137-116, 126-117 and St. Louis 
122 99 to run their winning streak to nine 
and stretch their lead over the Warriors 
to 5 1 ^ games. Meanwhile, Syracuse’s John- 
ny Kerr matched Chamberlain’s 36 points, 
outrebounded him 17-15, and the Nats 
won 150-121 to move within a game of 
second place. But the accolade of the week 
belonged to New York’s Richie Guerin, 
who filled the baskets with 57 points as 
the sagging Knicks got off the floor to 
whomp Syracuse 152-121. 

In the West, veterans Bob Pettit and 
Cliff Hagan, with an occasional assist 
from Rookie Bob Ferry, brought St. Louis 
an even split in four games with Boston, 
Cincinnati (101-105, 118-98) and De- 
troit (129-111) and led the second-place 
Pistons by three games. end 



EXTRA DRY! This imported vermouth makes a vital dif- 
ference in your Drv Martinis. Pale, hut not pallid— new Noilly 
Prat French Vermouth is extra dry and extra light. Never stir 
without it. And use enough to make its civilizing presence felt! 
BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 
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SPORTS 

'“■ D LONG PUSH FOR 


A CHAMPION 


At the Sebring Grand Prix, Jack Brabham 
finally clinched his world championship 
of race driving — even shoving his car the 
final 400 yards in a gesture of gallantry 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


T he new automobile driving 
champion of the world is a 33- 
year-old Australian named Jack 
Brabham. He battened down this 
title at the Grand Prix of the United 
States, a unique race that was run at 
Sebring. Fla. last Saturday afternoon 
and was utterly dominated by Brab- 
ham and Bruce McLaren, the genial 
young winner of the race, who comes 
from New Zealand. 

Three of the 18 drivers entered had 
a chance to carry off the world cham- 
pionship through the complicated 
system of point distribution that gov- 
erns the championship races sanc- 
tioned by the Federation Internatio- 
nale de l’Automobile. Of these three, 
Brabham was well in the lead with 
31 points. Stirling Moss, the brilliant 
English driver who had been four 
times runner-up for the title, stood sec- 
ond with 25 1 ■> points. Third with 23 
was Tony Brooks, another talented 
English driver and the author who 
described all the possible permuta- 
tions in this contest for Sports 
Illustrated readers last week. 

As the field lined up to take the 
starter’s flag at 1:30 on this blowy, 
ominous-looking, subtropical after- 
noon, these drivers occupied three of 
the first four positions on the starting 
grid. Moss, who had qualified with an 
astounding speed of 104 mph on the 
winding 5.2-mile course, had the pole. 
Next to him was Brabham and in the 
second row, behind Moss, was Brooks. 

On the first lap Brooks’s Ferrari 
was rammed from behind by another 
car from the Ferrari team, driven by 
young Count Wolfgang von Trips, 
of Germany. The collision and a con- 
sequent pit stop cost Brooks two 
minutes, and he was unable to make 
up more than 30 seconds of this in the 
two hours of racing that followed. 

In the meantime, Moss was taking 
an imposing lead. Going into the sixth 
lap, he was 10 seconds ahead of Brab- 
ham, who was holding the second po- 
sition. But Moss never finished that 

Photograph » hy Flip Schulke 

last push puts car inches over the 
finish line, and exhausted Brabham is 
fourth in race but wins championship. 


lap. While barreling along at about 
100 mph, he heard what he described 
as “a loud rumble” inside the works 
of his little black No. 7 Cooper Cli- 
max. That was all the racing there 
was for Moss on this particular day. As 
best he could tel) until the machine 
was torn apart, there was a failure 
in the gearbox. 

Once Moss had left the action, the 
race settled down to a steady, appar- 
ently inexorable ride to victory for 
Jack Brabham. Mounted in a green, 
factory-owned Cooper hardly dis- 
tinguishable except by color from 
Moss’s black car (one of two entered 
by British sportsman Rob Walker of 
the Scotch whisky clan), the Austra- 
lian just went round and round, hold- 
ing a comfortable lead of some 30 
seconds over the third-place Ferrari. 
In second place was the other entry 
of the Cooper factory team, and 
Bruce McLaren, its 22-year-old driv- 
er, had no intention of trying to pass 
Brabham. He was just holding on in 
case anything should go wrong with 
his senior partner. 

HALF IN, HALF OUT 

During the routine middle stages 
of the race, only half of the original 
18 cars were still running, all the 
others having retired with some form 
of mechanical trouble. Brabham and 
McLaren were first and second. The 
third car, one of the four factory Fer- 
raris present, was driven by Cliff Alli- 
son, a highly regarded young English 
driver. Fourth was Von Trips’ factory 
Ferrari, its red nose bashed in from 
the earlier collision with Brooks. 
Behind Von Trips was Maurice Trin- 
tignant, the little mustachioed French 
precisionist, driving Rob Walker’s 
other Cooper. Then came Brooks, too 
far behind to matter, and after him 
three also-rans. 

With something like 70 miles to go 
and Brabham and McLaren still hav- 
ing things all their own way, it became 
apparent that Trintignant’s Cooper 
was making a serious move at the 
leaders. The Frenchman had put the 
bigger, heavier, more powerful Fer- 
raris well behind him and was steadi- 
ly cutting the interval between him- 


self and the leaders— now 25 seconds, 
now 22, now 18 and so on. It hardly 
seemed possible he could make it, but 
with just three laps to go, Trintignant 
had the leaders in sight— only five 
seconds away. As he crouched over 
the wheel of his humpbacked little 
Cooper he resembled a kid in the 
Soapbox Derby at Akron, for the 
Cooper cockpit is way up front, and 
the car lacks the lovely long-hooded 
lines of the classic racing cars. 

Gaining, slowly gaining, Trin- 
tignant went into the 42nd and last 
lap only four seconds behind the 
Brabham-McLaren team, which was 
still running in tandem as if the two 
cars were tied by a tow rope. Rob 
Walker, the anxious owner of Trin- 
tignant’s car, said as it flew by for the 
last time, “Anything can happen on 
the last lap.” But he didn’t really 
believe it. 

Yet happen it did, with the leaders 
hardly more than a mile from home. 
Moving at perhaps 150 mph on the 
long airport straightaway just two 
turns from home, Brabham’s car be- 
gan to falter. He waved McLaren on 
past him as the engine died — out of 
gas. Right at McLaren’s heels was 
the Frenchman, and down the last 
straightaway behind the pits they 
came and around the last U turn 

continued 

collapsed beside car, Brabham is con- 
gratulated by friends after race ends. 





LONG PUSH continued 

and up the final 200 yards to the 
finish line. But. alas, Trintignant 
could not quite catch the fleeing 
McLaren and took the checkered flag 
a mere two car lengths behind. 

Brabham, meanwhile, coasted to a 
stop some 400 yards from the finish. 
According to the rules of racing, he 
had to get the car across the line with- 
out assistance, so he did the only thing 
possible: he got out and pushed. By 
this time there were only four other 
cars still in the race: Brooks, who was 
on thesamelap with Brabham though 
nearly two minutes behind, and a trio 
of dogged also-rans who were several 
laps to the rear. One of the most ex- 
traordinary sights that auto racing 
may see in many years was Brabham 
in his sky-blue coveralls slowly push- 
ing his car up the straight to the 
finish line and into the wildly seeth- 
ing crowd of photographers and re- 
porters and fans who were surround- 
ing Winner McLaren and his car dur- 
ing the victory ceremonies. As Brab- 
ham and car finally made it across 
the line and into the throng, the tall, 
dark-haired, extremely handsome new 
driving champion of the world col- 
lapsed in a heap, thoroughly ex- 
hausted. Although the three points 
he earned for finishing fourth were 
of no need or use to him in winning 
the championship, it was a cham- 
pion’s noble effort and entirely worthy 
of the biggest applause of the day. 

From almost any angle. Jack Brab- 

BIG WIN PLEASES YOUNG McLAREN 



ham very well fits the specifications 
for a champion. He has those extraor- 
dinary good looks. He is a man of few 
words, just as the heroes from wide- 
open spaces should be. He is modest 
and hard working. But above all, he 
is a pro to his finger tips. Among all 
the great drivers on the Grand Prix 
circuit, Brabham probably knows 
more than any about what goes on 
under the hood of his car. Not only is 
he the head driver for John Cooper, 
who makes the outstanding Formula 
I racing car of the world, but he 
also spends a great deal of his time 
in the factory itself, helping to tune 
and perfect the machines that have 
brought him his title. 

NOT MUCH MONEY 

Unlike the spectacular Stirling 
Moss, who has incorporated himself 
for the promotion of such byproducts 
as ghostwritten books and newspaper 
articles and TV appearances and the 
other perquisites of fame, Brabham 
has not made much money out of 
racing. His early days in Australia, 
starting just after World War II, were 
pretty much hand-to-mouth. He 
drove midgets on the grubby dirt- 
track circuit and later expanded to 
hill-climbing contests. It wasn’t until 
1955 that he had enough of a reputa- 
tion to join the European circuit, and 
even there his first years were lean 
ones. By the sophisticated standards 
of the Grand Prix crowd, he was a 
rough and erratic performer. As one 
of them put it: "The marvelous thing 
about watching Jack come out of a 
turn is that you never know which 
end of the car will show up first.” But 
his knowledge of cars and his tre- 
mendous competitive spirit carried 
him along. Finally, in 1958, he got 
his first crack at driving Formula 1 
cars for the Cooper factory team. By 
then he knew he had made the grade, 
so he sold the little plot of land in 
Sydney, to which he had one day 
hoped to return, and invested in a 
garage not far from the Cooper works 
in Surbiton, England. It is there that 
he has now settled with his wife and 
young son. 

During the days before the Sebring 
race Brabham made a lot of friends 
without knowing it by refusing to 
whine over a bad break. Traditional- 
ly, the Grand Prix racing season ends 
in the early fall. At the time it would 
normally have ended this year, Brab- 
ham had the driving title wrapped 
up. The Sebring race was almost like 
an afterthought. The international 


racing authorities were anxious to 
patronize Promoter Alec Ulmann’s 
venture in hopes of breathing some 
American enthusiasm into the sport. 

But it will be a long time before 
anyone will know whether the Amer- 
ican public will cotton to Grand Prix 
racing the same way it does to its 
own track racing. Out in California, 
Lance Reventlow is still putting the 
finishing touches on some Formula I 
cars he hopes to enter in the I960 
races. Ulmann, the creator and in- 
domitable entrepreneur of Sehring 
racing, is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion of renewing the race either at 
the end of the 1950 season or at the 
start of 1961. With such fine Amer- 
ican drivers as Phil Hill and Masten 
Gregory already making their mark 
in Europe, perhaps last Saturday's 
race was the start of something big. 
Anyway, it produced a fine new 
champion. 

Just before the running of the 
Grand Prix race at Sebring on Satur- 
day, there was a preliminary billed 
as the Sebring International Race for 
Compact Sedans. Since this was to 
be the second race meeting among 
Detroit’s new compacts and the first 
in which Chrysler’s Valiant was mak- 
ing an appearance, a lot of people 
were hoping it would prove some- 
thing more about the respective mer- 
its of the cars than last month’s com- 
pact race at Denver fSI, Nov. 23). 
Actually, the only thing it proved of 
importance was that the Corvair, 
which had chewed up its tires so bad- 
ly at Denver, is no rougher on rubber 
than any other stock car when prop- 
erly prepared for racing. The three 
Corvairs in the race were entered by 
Don Allen, a big New York Chevy 
dealer, who also sent along a first-rate 
team of mechanics under the direction 
of Zora Duntov, who used to head 
the Corvette racing team for General 
Motors. Each car had an optional 
“power pack” camshaft, a special 
suspension to give the rear wheels the 
negative camber they would have un- 
der a six-passenger load, and a set of 
special racing tires. One Corvair fin- 
ished sixth over-all and first in its 
class, and separated from the Corvair 
only by a Volvo was a Ford Falcon 
just off a Sebring showroom floor. 
The leading Valiant, whose bigger en- 
gine puts it in a higher classification 
than Corvair and Falcon, was direct- 
ly behind the Falcon. Not one of the 
cars showed any severe tire wear on 
this fast and winding course. end 



TO THE LUCKY 
WILL GO 
THE SPOILS 


Seldom in the history of football have two pro 
teams been so evenly matched for a title game 


by TEX MAULE 


T he New York Giants and the 
Baltimore Colts must be rated as 
dead even for their championship 
game December 27 in Baltimore. The 
only advantage discernible is Balti- 
more’s, and it is an advantage of posi- 
tion, not power. The edge has to go 
to the Colts because of the site; the 
vociferous, vastly enthusiastic Balti- 
more fans create a real handicap for 
a visiting team as they shout down 
the quarterback's signals, keep quiet 
for the calls of their own hero, Johnny 
Unitas. 

But otherwise — in personnel, strat- 
egy, tactics, depth and poise — the 
New York Giants and the Baltimore 
Colts are nearly mirror images. Both 
have superb quarterbacks who throw 
beautifully at any range; the Giants 
have much better reserve strength 
behind Charlie Conerly in George 
Shaw, who should be recovered from 
a thumb injury, and Don Heinrich. 
Should Unitas be hurt, the Colts 
have only Ray Brown, a defensive 
halfback who has played very few 
downs at quarterback. 

The Giants have, over-all, a bit 
more power in their running attack 
with Mel Triplett, Phil King, Alex 
Webster and Frank Gifford, but the 
Colts have certainly adequate power 
from Alan Ameche and Billy Pricer, 
plus better breakaway speed than 
the Giants in Lenny Moore and the 
fast-developing cast-off from Wash- 
ington, Mike Sommer. Both back- 
fields operate behind very similar lines 
— the two best offensive lines in foot- 
ball anchored on the two best offen- 


sive centers, Ray Wietecha of the 
Giants and the unheralded Buzz Nut- 
ter of the Colts. 

The Colts, statistically at least, own 
an edge in pass receivers. Raymond 
Berry, Moore and Jim Mutscheller 
have caught more passes for more 
yards and more touchdowns than 
have Kyle Rote, Bob Schnelker and 
Gifford. But this may be more a re- 
flection of the style of the Baltimore 
attack than of the relative abilities of 
the pass catchers. Unitas, supremely 
confident of his own ability to com- 
plete a pass i he set a league record 
this season with 32 touchdown passes i 
is likely to rely more often on his air 
arm than on his running game. Con- 
erly, who is equally confident and 
equally accurate as a passer, will go 
to Gifford or Webster or Triplett for 
yardage more often than he will 
throw. 

The defenses are almost precisely 
the same. Both teams have massive, 
mobile and wise front lines backed by 
tremendous linebackers. Although 
the Giant linebackers, headed by 
Sam Huff, are better known to the 
average pro football fan, the Balti- 
more trio is at least as good. An indi- 
cation of the quickness and the speed 
of the Colt linebackers (Bill Pelling- 
ton, Dick Szymanski and Don Shin- 
nick) is their total of pass intercep- 
tions, 17, which is very likely the 
highest in the history of the league. 

The Colt deep secondary may be a 
shade quicker than the Giants and a 
bit tighter knit, but there is little to 
choose in effectiveness. Neither is or- 


dinarily vulnerable to the sudden 
shock of a long pass completed for 
a touchdown. 

Temperamentally, the two teams 
are similar, too. Both are capable of 
rising to an occasion with professional 
aplomb. The Colts demonstrated this 
last weekend in their final game of 
the regular season, when they had to 
defeat or tie the Los Angeles Rams 
to win the Western Conference cham- 
pionship. The Rams, playing with their 
usual erratic brilliancy and super- 
charged by the information that their 
coach, Sid Gillman, was resigning 
after the game, broke away to a quick 
lead and actually dominated much of 
the first three quarters of play. But 
whenever Baltimore needed the hard 
yards for a first down or the big play 
for a touchdown, the requisite was 
produced. The Colts won, of course, 
45 26, and watching the game you 
never felt they were in any serious 
danger of losing to the Rams. This 
was Baltimore’s sixth straight victory 
after a very shaky start this season, 
and each of these victories was of the 
do-or-die variety, although mast of 
them were decisive. 

The Giants faltered briefly in mid- 
season, primarily because of the loss 
of Conerly with an injured ankle. 
But they, too, when faced with the 
absolute necessity for victory, re- 
sponded magnificently. 

All in all, the championship game 
matches teams equal in age, experi- 
ence, muscle and imagination. 

The winner should be the team 
with the breaks. end 
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IKE ASKS ABOUT WEAK WICKETS 


In Pakistan a President learns 
about cricket and tent pegs 

by CHARLES MOHR 

A young U.S. Army lieutenant 
and his Commander in Chief, 
both oldtime West Point footballers, 
learned a thing or two about foreign 
sports at the same time. While Pete 
Dawkins was playing Rugby for Ox- 
ford, a former halfback named Eisen- 
hower was learning the fine points of 
cricket and tent pegging as played 
in Pakistan. 

Tent pegging, a favorite sport of 
the Pakistani cavalry, is a sort of 
amalgam of polo and pool played 
with a razor-sharp cue. As the par- 
ticipating horsemen, clad in tradi- 
tional billowing pants and blouses, 
raced past the marquee in which he 
sat with Pakistan’s President Ayub 
Khan and drove their poised lances 
at pegs only 1 1 2 inches wide (score: 
1 point for every peg hit, 2 points for 


every one knocked out of the ground, 
4 points for every one impaled), Ike 
applauded as happily as a Senator 
fan with Harmon Killebrew at bat. 
He didn’t even seem to mind that a 
team of four noncoms beat their of- 
ficer opponents handily. 

A few hours later, Ike was ushered 
over to Karachi’s National Stadium 
and helped out of his warm business 
jacket and into a comfortable green 
blazer marked "Pakistan Cricket 
Control Board” to watch a test 
match. “Good heavens,” gasped a 
White House newsman, “he’s wearing 
his Augusta golf club coat,” but the 
captain of the visiting Australian 
team made no such mistake. ‘‘I see 
you’ve joined the opposition,” he 
told the President. To make it defi- 
nite that he was playing no favor- 
ites, Ike shook hands with all the 
players on both teams, then settled 
back in his seat to bombard his 
Pakistani counterpart with what 
President Ayub Khan later described 


as “the most inquisitive questions.” 

During the war, Ike explained at 
one point, British generals were al- 
ways telling him they stood on pret- 
ty weak wickets. “What’s a weak 
wicket?” he wanted to know. Ayub 
patiently explained that relative con- 
ditions such as softness of the ground 
sometimes favored either batsman or 
bowler whereupon the other might 
complain of “being on a weak wick- 
et.” For a moment the questioner 
seemed satisfied. 

By the end of half an hour of fairly 
dull play and fairly brisk questioning 
it seemed likely that Ike knew at 
least as much about cricket as his 
hosts did about baseball. Introduced 
to one Pakistani bowler who was de- 
scribed as an excellent batsman as 
well, the U.S. President grinned 
knowingly and remarked: “Pitchers 
aren’t supposed to be good hitters.” 

The Pakistani cricketer bowed and 
grinned in polite but mystified ac- 
knowledgment. END 




In England a Yank teaches 
old dogs a new trick 

by JOHN LOVESEY 

E ven Hollywood might hesitate 
to put on film the story pictured 
here on the left in which a handsome 
young American football hero in his 
very first year at Oxford is shown as 
he helped to win the annual rugger 
game against Cambridge. “What 
nonsense!” the critics would say. 
After all, only five Americans have 
ever made the Oxford Rugby varsity 
and none in their freshman year. 

Yet the astonishing truth was that 
among the 58,000 Britons and Ameri- 
cans gathered at Twickenham Rugby 
Football Stadium to watch the ?8th 
annual Oxford-Cambridge clash most 
had their eyes on a young American 
who came as close as anyone to being 
a star in a so-so game which Oxford 
won y to 3. 

Playing right-wing threequarter 
back for Oxford, Peter Dawkins, for- 
mer U.S. Army All-America, honor 
student and captain of the corps at 
West Point, was almost unbelievably 
engaged in only the 11th formal game 


of Rugby he had played in his life, 
but by the end of 80 minutes of play, 
any doubts the British fans may have 
had over his inclusion in the Oxford 
team had been completely dispersed. 
“Peter Dawkins,” wrote the Daily 
Telegraph's stern rugger expert E. W. 
Swanton, “looked quite the strong- 
est and most accomplished wing 
threequarter on the field. . . . Not 
only did he never fail to be on hand 
in the orthodox place, his anticipa- 
tion sometimes exceeded all expec- 
tations.” 

Football and Rugby are almost 
completely dissimilar in their styles 
of play. "In football,” explains Daw- 
kins, “the point is to gain yardage 
and in Rugby to keep the ball in 
play.” Consequently both games vary 
greatly in their running and tackling 
techniques. At Oxford Dawkins has 
been taught to tackle not straight on 
with his head in front of the runner, 
American style, but from the side or 
back with his head placed behind the 
ball carrier, using the ball carrier’s 
momentum to bring him down. Nev- 
ertheless he admits he is still tackling 
“in predominantly American fash- 
ion.” At Twickenham this was pain- 


fully evident to unpadded Cam- 
bridge players on two occasions when 
Dawkins’ big-boned 205 pounds hit 
them. “That way I sap some of their 
enthusiasm,” he grins boyishly. 

Among other confusing details: in 
Rugby you may kick the ball on the 
run; you must not pass forward but 
either sideways or backward; and you 
begin play from a set “scrum” in 
which several members of the oppos- 
ing teams line up to receive a ball 
tossed in from the sidelines. And Rug- 
by's forwards, the equivalent of the 
American line, frequently take the 
ball over the goal line to make "a try” 
(touchdowni themselves. What most 
impressed the British about Dawkins’ 
play was the long, low U.S. -style pass 
which the British press has enthusi- 
astically dubbed the “torpedo throw- 
in.” The fastness and spin with which 
Dawkins propels the stubbier British 
ball into the line-outs makes it diffi- 
cult to catch, and it seems more than 
likely that many Britons may soon 
be following the new style. 

Meanwhile Pete Dawkins is looking 
happily forward to spring when he 
plans to have a go at— that’s right 
—cricket. end 
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WILT KNOCKS ’EM DEAD 


by JEREMIAH TAX 

O NE-THIRD of the way through the 
season, it is clear that no rookie — in 
any sport — has ever achieved the smash- 
ing success that Philadelphia’s 7-foot-plus 
Wilt Chamberlain presently enjoys in 
professional basketball. From the first, he 
has scored more points per game and 
pulled down more rebounds than any 
other player in the Jeague. His defensive 
skill, like Bill Russell’s, has intimidated 
all rival teams, forcing them to pass up 
easy shots repeatedly because of a well- 
justified fear that Wilt might block them. 


Players defending against him are nearly 
always in danger of fouling out of games 
because the great effort required to keep 
up with Chamberlain drives them to un- 
disciplined maneuvers. Wilt’s remarka- 
ble stamina enables him to play the full 
48 minutes, without substitution, when- 
ever the Warriors need him. And he is 
bound to improve. As St. Louis Coach 
Ed Macauley says, “He will learn more 
from our old pros than they will from 
him.” Finally, his presence is the princi- 
pal reason why NBA attendance has in- 
creased almost 25%. Below is a detailed 
analysis of Chamberlain’s record thus far. 


BOSTON 

PHILADELPHIA’S 

TEAM RECORD 

Won 2 

Lost 3 

What Wilt has faced 

Boston's Bill Russell, quicker than 
Wilt and as good a jumper but not 
nearly so strong, is chiefly responsible 
for Boston's victories, because he 
can play Wilt mnn-for-man. free his 
teammates for other assignments. 
But even he gets help occasionally. 

Ho 

MINUTES PLATED 

Total— 234 
Average per 
game — 46.8 

h Wilt has done 

POINTS SCORED 

Total -185 
Average per 
game — 37.0 
Shooting pet. 
—.449 

REBOUNDS 

Total— 141 
Average per 
game — 28.2 

ST. LOUIS 

Won 1 

Lost 2 

St. Louis has held Wilt to his lowest 
averages because two tall, strong cen- 
ters alternate against him. Coach Ed 
Macauley docs not believe in "spe- 
cial'' tactics. “After all." he says, 
"how do you pitch to Hank Aaron? 
You just do your best." 

Total— 139 
Average per 
game — 46.3 

Total -83 
Average per 
game —27.7 
Shooting pet. 
—.397 

Total— 73 
Average per 
game — 24.3 

CINCINNATI 

Won 3 

Lost 0 

Cincinnati yields 40 points a game 
because neither of its centers is any- 
where near as agile as Wilt. However. 
Phil Jordon is effective against Cham- 
berlain on offense; he has a fine hook 
shot, a weapon Russell has learned to 
cope with but Wilt has not. 

Total- 120 
Average per 
game -40.0 

Total— 121 
Average per 
game —40.3 
Shooting pet. 
—.448 

Total— 86 
Average per 
game— 28.7 

AGAINST 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Won 2 

Lost 1 

Minneapolis often concedes rebounds 
to Wilt in favor of falling back to po- 
sitions in Chamberlain's pet shooting 
ureas. Center Larry Foust always does 
an outstanding defensive job on Wilt 
for part of each game, but he no long- 
er has the stamina to go 48 minutes. 

Total— 144 
Average per 
game — 48 

Total— 95 
Average per 
game -81.7 
Shooting pet. 
—.387 

Total— 91 
Average per 
game — 30.3 

AGAINST 

NEW YORK 

Won 3 

Lost 1 

New York has no adequate pivot man 
to throw against Wilt, therefore plays 
Center Charlie Tyra in a corner as 
part of a "perimeter" offense. On de- 
fense. however, this weakness shows 
up in Wilt's fine shooting percentage, 
despite much double-teaming. 

Total— 192 
Average per 
game -48 

Total— 143 
Average per 
game — 35.7 
Shooting pet. 
—.461 

Total— 126 
Average per 
game — 31.5 

DETROIT 

Won 3 

Lost 0 

Wilt missed 

1 game 

Detroit's center. Walter Dukes, is one 
of the league's best offensive rebound- 
ers. which accounts for Wilt's com- 
paratively low average here. However, 
Dukes commits many fouls and can- 
not contest position with Wilt— the 
rcuson for his hign point average. 

Total -93 
Average per 
game — 46.5 

Total -77 
Average per 
game 38.5 
Shooting pet. 

— .439 

Total— 51 
Average per 
game — 25.5 

AGAINST 

SYRACUSE 

Won 2 

Lost 2 

Syracuse's Coach Paul Seymour be- 
lieves Wilt and Russell pose the same 
problem and that both must be 
played mnn-for-man. He has two big 
men for the job. But he does admit 
"We float off Philly's backcourt a 
little" to jam Wilt's shooting area. 

Total— 167 
Average per 
game— 41.7 

Total — 142 
Average per 
game -35.5 
Shooting pet. 
—.433 

Total— 105 
Avprage per 
game— 26.2 
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Take a little Seven-Up aboard 
for your holiday fun! 

Now is the time for all good hosts to get 7-l’p for their parties. 
Why, even those red and green bottles look Christmas-y ! 

And what’s inside might have been invented for holiday fun. 

Seven-Up in a highball makes a glittering, glamorous drink. 

And a delicious one — because 7-1 p Hatters your whiskey {any 
whiskey you serve) into tasting its mellow best. 

Seven-Up by itself is the holiday drink for people who don’t 
drink. It sparkles like champagne and has a fresh, clean taste 
that reminds you of pine trees and snow banks. 

Shouldn’t you order more 7-Up now? 

Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 





BOUNTIFUL BOWLS 

This year they bring together all the country's top teams and a fine 
array of stars. They'll enrich the schools and entertain the nation 




* T 1 ' - you see a man walking approxi- 

ft 1 mat 
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mately two feet off the ground in 
I’asadena, Dallas or New Orleans, mark 
him down as one of the sponsors of the 
bowl game coming to his city January 1. 

The reason for his elation is simple. The 
teams in the Rose, Cotton and Sugar bowls this year all 
are among the top 10 in the nation. This in itself is as 
rare a phenomenon as truffles with a TV dinner. But it 
isn’t all this bowl season brings. Every last one of the 
country's 10 best teams is in a bowl somewhere, and all 
of them may be viewed with no more effort than is re- 
quired to twist a television dial. Fans who shudderingly 
recall the drought year of 1955, when 
only four of the top teams played in 
bowls, can now count on seeing not 
onlv Wisconsin’s talented quarterback, 

Dale Hackbart (opposite), but all the 
other stars of the country’s best elev- 
ens; among them Billy Cannon, Char- 
lie Flowers, Gerhard Schwedes and Maxie Baughan. 

Syracuse, first team in the land, meets Texas, ranked 
fourth. Mississippi (2nd) takes on Louisiana State (3rd). 
Wisconsin (6th) engages Washington (8th). Then it's 
Georgia (5th) against Missouri (18th) and Arkansas 
(9th) against Georgia Tech in the other established 
bowls. Texas Christian (7th) appears in the inaugural 
game of the Bluebonnet Bowl at Houston against Clem- 
son (11th) before a gathering of 50,000 
a this Saturday. Alabama (10th) and 

I Penn State (12th) should attract 35,- 

' / 000 to Philadelphia’s equally new Lib- 

>- \ erty on same day. 

Any way you look at it, the lineup is 
impressive. But viewing it financially, 
it is Dun and Bradstreet AAA 1. Television, ticket and 
concession revenues for the four New Year’s Day games 
and the Gator Bowl (January 2) will add up to a cool 
$2,670,000, of which some $2 million will go to the 10 
schools. Since nonprofit.making civic boosters are behind 
the bowls, they will plow nearly all of their receipts back 
into the enterprises. As usual, all the conference-affili- 
ated schools will have to share the wealth with confer- 
ence offices and schools. Thus Syracuse, the only inde- 
pendent playing on the big day, will receive far and away 
the largest sum— upward of $175,000. That would leave 
$100,000 even if Syracuse managed to splurge $75,000 on 

Photograph by II ichor it Meek 

PASADENA BOUND, Wisconsin’s tall, seasoned quarterback, 
Dale Hackbart, leads Big Ten champions into the Rose Bowl. 




expenses. This is not improbable, since bowl teams take 
along large retinues of deserving supporters. 

Although Washington and Wisconsin will split the 
largest pie — $775,000 — the Badgers will probably net 
thesmallest purse of the day —about 
$60,000— after sharing with nine 
other schools and the Big Ten GHQ. 

Wisconsin’s expenses, in fact, may 
cut into its purse to the point that it 
will bank less than Minnesota and 
the others. It has happened before. 

Next to Syracuse, LSU and Ole Miss will be the best re- 
warded, each receiving an even $100,000 after meeting 
conference obligations. 

For the teams it won't be all work and no play. When- 
ever possible, they are given their choice of diversions. 
The Washington and Wisconsin players, for example, 
made it clear this year that they wanted most of all to 
visit Disneyland. The trip Khrushchev missed and 
mourned will be made by them in style, with a band to 
salute them and Rose Bowl lovelies close by. They will 
also see the filming of TV westerns and will ride wherever 
they go in 41 white cars. 

At Dallas, the Syracuse and Texas Cotton Bowl teams 
will see a championship rodeo and have a private screen- 
ing of a new movie. At Miami, the Orange Bowl people 
will offer the men of Georgia and Missouri the pleasures 
of ocean-front living, surf bathing and deep-sea fishing. 
Mississippi and Louisiana State will arrive at New Or- 
leans too late for pregame entertainment, but afterward 
the teams will have a colossal buffet featuring Gulf 
seafood and after that will have the fairest flowers of the 
city to tap for dancing partners. Miss America heads the 
list of visible attractions at Jacksonville. The Arkansas 
and Georgia Tech Gator Bowl teams will also admire 
the dog track where handicaps will be named for them. 

The lavish postgame dinner party is standard every- 
where, and most of the athletes, if not all, will receive 
$75 walking-around money, as well as souvenir gifts. 
These are watches for the majority but inscribed bi- 
noculars for the Rose Bowl teams. 

Chief bogey of the bowl sponsors 
is that temperamental and all-pow- 
erful figure, the coach. He decides 
how much liberty to grant his play- 
ers and exactly how much training 
austerity to demand before the game, which he would 
crawl over broken glass from Natchez to Nome to win. So 
far this year, the coaches have raised no storm warnings. 
Fun, sun and fame are just around the corner for the 
bowl teams. In the next five pages Sports Illustrated 
analyzes the squads and predicts the winners. 

FOR SCOUTING REPORTS ON THE BOWL TEAMS TURN THE PAGE 
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ROSE BOWL 


WASHINGTON 

VS. 

WISCONSIN 

Quarterbacks will be 
the men to see as 
100,000 watch the Big 
Ten and Coast champs. 
NBC-TV, 4:45 P.M., E.S.T. 




BOB SCHLOREDT 

ONE-EYED QUARTERBACK 


DALE HACKBART 

ROLL-OUT RUNNER 


WASHINGTON Brawny and tough 

As a team the Huskies are very much like Wisconsin in 
that they are stout defensively, are deficient in backfield 
speed and rely heavily on outstanding quarterbacks. There 
are three important differences, though, and two of them 
favor Wisconsin: more beef in the Badger line and back- 
field and greater maturity over-all (Washington has 10 
juniors and one sophomore on its starting unit, Wisconsin 
has no fewer than nine seniors). The third difference, how- 
ever, could offset the first two. Washington passes more fre- 
quently than Wisconsin and with greater effect. In Bob 
Schloredt, Coach Jim Owens has a first-class field leader 
who completed 39 of 75 passes for 733 yards during the sea- 
son. If Schloredt can hold the Husky offense together, as he 
so often has this year, the game is going to be extremely 
close. It also may be the most dramatic of the bowl games, 
with Schloredt and Wisconsin’s Dale Hackbart engaged in a 
suspenseful duel. Their excellent replacements— Bob Hiv- 
ner for the Huskies and Jim Bakken for the Badgers — can 
carry on the battle if either is hurt. Don’t be surprised if 


WISCONSIN Brawnier and tougher 

The big, experienced and somewhat conservative Badgers 
are often most impressive when the other team has the 
ball. Few other squads, if any, can inflict as much sheer 
physical punishment. By ferocious (and, from all accounts, 
clean) tackling, they have sent to the infirmary some of 
the best players they opposed this year. Keep an eye on 
Linebacker Jerry Stalcup and Tackle Dan Lanphear: they 
are the chief executioners among the brawny interior line- 
men (average weight: 221 pounds!. The secondary, once 
shaky on pass defense, found its bearings at midseason and 
is now adequate, although it could be fooled by a long one 
from Schloredt. Coach Milt Bruhn’s offense is heavily 
weighted toward running. The backs are big, too, and are 
bruising runners to a man, but, except for Quarterback 
Hackbart, slow of foot. Grant Washington its marvelous 
condition and mental toughness, grant it a more effective 
passing game, but respect that Wisconsin line. The Badg- 
ers have recovered from their late-season weariness and are 
burning to make amends for their 1953 Rose Bowl defeat, 


rush. Tough 

ness will 

win this 

game. 

[ the only postwar 

loss by a Big 

Ten team at Pasadena. 
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THE RECORD 

21 COLORADO 
23 IDAHO 
51 UTAH 
10 STANFORD 
IS use 
13 OREGON 
23 UCLA 
13 OREGON ST. 

20 CALIFORNIA 
20 WASHINGTON ST. 


Runs attemuted 515 

Rushing yardage 1,7517 

i ’asses attemoted 1 1 5 

Passes completed 56 

Passing yardage 948 

Passes int’ceptd by 27 
TDs on int'cepts 0 

Punts 61 

Avg. dist. punts 39.1 
Fumbles 40 

Fumbles lost 21 

Field goals att. 4 

Successful 4 


2-pt. conv. att. 
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1-pt. conv. att. 
Successful 
Best kickoff ret. 
Avg. kickoff ret. 
TDs on kickoff 
Punt returns 
Longest punt ret. 
Avg. punt ret. 
TDs. punt ret. 
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Yds. lost pens. 


Runs attempted 450 3 

Rushing yardage 1.539 1.4 

Passes attempted 115 1 

Passes completed 54 

Passing yardage 783 1.2 

Passes int'ceptd by 23 
TDs on int'cepts 1 

■ Punts 54 

Avg. dist. punts 37.6 
Fumbles 27 

Fumbles lost 10 

Field goals att. 1 1 

Successful 7 


2-pt. conv. att. 
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Best kickoff ret. 
Avg. kickoff ret. 
TDs on kickoff 
Punt returns 
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Avg. punt ret. 
TDs. punt ret. 
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COTTON BOWL 



DALLAS 

SYRACUSE 

VS. 

TEXAS 


Pride of the East, the 
nation's top team faces 
the Longhorns on alien 
ground before 75,000. 
CBS-TV, 3:45 P.M., E.S.T. 



JACK COLLINS 

BACKFIELO WORKHORSE 


GERHARD SCHWEDFS 

VERSATILE LEADER 


TEXAS May surprise 

The Longhorns’ only defeat of the season came in their 
game with the opponent which most resembles Syracuse— 
Texas Christian. TCU, with a line as big as Syracuse’s, 
held the quick, opportunistic Texans in check for most of 
their game, then went ahead on a 56-yard scoring run made 
possible by a rare Texas defensive lapse. Syracuse can ex- 
pect no such gift from Darrell Royal’s well-grounded Tex- 
ans, who will hit harder than any other team on the Orange 
schedule and will have a geographic advantage in playing 
in the familiar Cotton Bowl before some of the loudest 
nonstop rooters in the country. Syracuse will also have 
to gird itself for the speedy thrusts out of the split- and 
wing T of Sophomore Backs Jack Collins, Jim Saxton and 
Mike Cotten, three who can run with the Syracuse backs. 
Surprisingly, Texas’ ultimate weapon may turn out to be 
the pass, which it used only sparingly during the season 
but with impressive effectiveness (eight touchdowns on 
only 37 completions). If the Longhorns stall on the ground, 
look for them to pass — the running pass is especially po- 
tent— and in any event look for a close, exciting game. 


SYRACUSE A solid choice 

Sound as a McKinley dollar and justly ranked first in the 
nation, the Orangemen have the only perfect record among 
major college teams, whom they lead in total offense, total 
defense, rushing offense and scoring. Syracuse thus pro- 
vides the hungry East with its greatest opportunity for an 
important bowl victory by a nonservice team since Pitt 
shut out Washington at Pasadena in 1937. Ben Sehwartz- 
walder’s men, led by Guard Roger Davis and End Fred 
Mautino on the rugged Vine, do not have a discernible weak- 
ness except, possibly, defense against the medium pass. The 
team has size, speed, depth '28 useful players) and a real 
field boss in Halfback Ger I Der Fuhrer) Schwedes. Often it 
looks nonchalant coming to the line of scrimmage, but 
there is nothing casual about the way it explodes when 
Quarterback Dave Sarette or Dick Easterly shoves the ball 
into the stomachs of the likes of Schwedes, Ernie Davis or 
Art Baker. There are five men who pass, too— so deftly, in 
fact, that Syracuse has the second-best completion record 
in the country. Heavier, deeper, more consistent than Tex- 
as, Syracuse should win in a close one, Texas speed and all. 
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BOWL 

NEW ORLEANS 

LSU 
VS. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The Tigers and Rebels 
play a sequel, before 
80,000, to their October 
thriller, won by LSU. 
NBC-TV, 1:45 P.M., E.S.T. 


LSU Defenders to the end 

If you like your football free and easy, with long passes, 
wide sweeps and tall scores, better change channels. This 
should be a defensive game, conservative, fundamental. 
The two teams met earlier this season, you may recall, and 
LSU won 7 3 when Billy Cannon returned a punt 89 yards 
for a touchdown late in the game. Cannon was picked on 
every All-America team, so he alone should be worth watch- 
ing. He is a brutal runner, strong and fast. His favorite play 
is a smash over his own right tackle, unspectacular but effec- 
tive. Because the Ole Miss line puts strong pressure on pass- 
ers, Quarterback Warren Rabb, whose injured knee should 
be fit again by New Year’s Day, will probably pass just of- 
ten enough to keep Ole Miss from overloading against Can- 
non. LSU’s greatest asset is its depth. Coach Paul Dietzel 
still uses three distinct squads — the White Team, the Go 
Team and the Chinese Bandits— and again has a marvelous 
defense. Only two of LSU’s 10 opponents this season were 
able to score touchdowns. Therefore it will probably be 
LSU’s tactics to wage a careful battle and wait for— hope for 
—Ole Miss to make a mistake, like punting to Billy Cannon. 


SUGAR 
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THE ROSTER 
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MISSISSIPPI Opening up, should win 

In nine of their 10 games this season, the Rebels played daz- 
zling football with dazzling results. Using three or four 
sets of backs, they presented a supremely balanced attack, 
complete with long and short passes, quarterback options 
and blasts into the middle of the line by Charlie Flowers, 
their All-America fullback. In those nine games Ole Miss 
scored 326 points while giving up only 14. But on the eve- 
ning in October when they played LSU the Rebels were a 
different team. Scoring on a field goal early in the game, 
their 3-0 lead made them cautious. Three times during the 
third period they punted on first down. When Cannon 
made his long touchdown run to put LSU ahead, Ole Miss 
came charging back, its caution gone. But LSU stopped 
the drive a yard short of the goal 18 seconds before the 
game ended. Now Ole Miss gets a second chance. Al- 
though its backs, led by Flowers and Quarterback Jake 
Gibbs, are outstanding, Mississippi won’t score anything 
like the 33 points a game it averaged against the tough LSU 
line. But, assuming Ole Miss has stopped punting on first 
down, it should score enough — twice should do — to win. 
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ORANGE BOWL 



GEORGIA 

VS. 

MISSOURI 


>7T 


The amazing Bulldogs 
close out a strong year 
against a Big Eight 
invader before 75,000. 
CBS-TV, 12:45 P.M., E.S.T. 
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MISSOURI Porous pass defense 

When Missouri breaks from its huddle and trots up to the 
line of scrimmage, there’s no telling what formation it will 
use— the regular T, split-T, wing T or slot T. For this rea- 
son the Tigers are called a multiple-offense team, which 
suits them fine. On New Year’s Day they may even try a 
few plays from the single wing, as they did on occasion dur- 
ing the season, just to test their effect on Georgia. Perhaps 
Missouri’s most unorthodox and successful maneuver this 
season was the quick kick, executed by second-string Quar- 
terback Bob Haas from the left-halfback position, taking 
the ball on a direct snap from center. The Missouri line is 
big and not easily run through. It can, however, be passed 
over and around. Because Missouri is a slow team, its pass 
defense is poor. To guard against long touchdown passes, 
the secondary makes itself vulnerable to the shorties. Mis- 
souri encountered three fine passers this season, Richie 
Lucas, Don Meredith and Gale Weidner, and each had a 
lovely time passing Missouri to defeat. Unless the Missouri 
line can keep Georgia’s quarterbacks under constant pres- 
sure, Missouri’s defensive backfield can expect a busy day. 
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GEORGIA Victory through air power 

Any time, anyplace, no matter what the score, chances are 
that Georgia will pass. Never mind the quick kick or the 
third-down punt. Just give them that football and let them 
throw. Coach Wally Butts has devised an intricate array 
of pass patterns, and he is fortunate to have two men who 
are adept at hitting the zigzagging receivers. One is Francis 
Tarkenton, a junior with the professional habit of waiting 
until a receiver is open before throwing. Although Tarken- 
ton tosses a long one now and then, he is better at the short 
pass. Charley Britt takes care of the long-distance num- 
bers. Georgia passes so often that opposing secondaries play 
back, thereby making things easier for Georgia’s runners. 
It isn’t really a good running attack that Georgia has, but 
it’s the only one it has. When Georgia is forced to punt, it 
punts in style with Bobby Walden, a good one. The line is 
quick and tough and eager to get the initial charge. The 
pass defense, especially on the deep ones, is tight. The 
Orange Bowl, then, brings together an interesting com- 
bination: a team that has had trouble stopping passes 


and a team that 

can 

pass. It should be fun 

for Georgia- 
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GATOR BOWL 



JACKSONVILLE 

ARKANSAS 
VS. 
GA. TECH 


The light but potent 
Rszorbacks hurl speed 
at Yellow Jacket heft 
before 40,000 Jan. 2. 
CBS-TV, 2 P.M., E.S.T. 
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GEORGIA TECH Good big men 


ARKANSAS Better little men 


This is not a vintage year at Georgia Tech, where gener- 
ally the quality is high, but woe to the team that relies 
on that fact. There is plenty of body in Tech's punishing 
line, which averages 216 pounds per man. All-America 
Center-Linebacker Maxie Baughan calls the signals for a 
superbly refined defense that will keep Tech in the game. 
The Yellow Jackets are entirely capable of spending the 
afternoon punting, punting, punting until they force a 
fumble or an interception or a blocked kick. And their 
offense could get going if mercurial Quarterback Fred 
Braselton chooses New Year’s to have one of his good days. 
When he is on he is a damaging passer and shrewd play- 


All season it was the same story: the good little men of 
Arkansas were usually better than the good big men they 
played against. Partly this was due to the astute game 
strategy of Coach Frank Broyles, but mostly it could be 
attributed to the team’s great speed and mobility. Basi- 
cally a running team, the fiery Razorbacks have two con- 
stant touchdown threats in Halfbacks Jim Mooty and 
Lance Alworth, running out of the slot-T formation which 
Arkansas favors. But Quarterback Jim Monroe is a deadly 
short passer and will throw long on occasion, mainly to the 
swift Alworth, thus giving his team a diversified attack. 
It is on defense that Arkansas will have to scramble. Its 


maker who can get a lot of yardage out of Halfbacks Billy 
Williamson and Frank Nix running wide. And if they’re 
going well Braselton can send powerful, stand-up runner 
Tax Anderson straight up the middle, where his inability 
to cut, however, may hamper him. It would be old-style 
Georgia Tech football at its exciting best. An in-and-out 
team that has been plagued with injuries all year, Tech 
may sparkle fiercely. It hardly could go altogether flat. 


lack of size ithe line averages 195 pounds) makes it vul- 
nerable to straight-ahead power, and Arkansas frequently 
overshifts, exposing the short side of the field to end sweeps 
of the sort Tech dotes on. On the credit side, the fast Raz- 
orbacks seldom give up long passes and they possess a won- 
derful red-dogger in Linebacker Wayne Harris. Moreover, 
Broyles will want to shine against his old boss, Bobby Dodd. 
His team's speed and versatility should carry the day. 


THE RECORD 
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cigars are 
handsomely 
gift-wrapped. 
Priced from about 
$2.35 to $7.50. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


End-oj-year Notes 

Ohokt ITEMS of quiet and miscella- 
^ neous wonder, from a single 
week’s news, as 1959 drew to a close: 

SEVIERVILLE, TENS. — George 
Stoutt, a gas station operator, bagged 
an African lion when it reared up 
and snarled at him in a field near 
his home. Turned out the lion was 
AWOL from a traveling animal show. 

fresno, calif.— Owner Harley 
Oremus watched as a bald eagle 
snatched up his chihuahua Poco, car- 
ried Poco high in the air and then 
dropped him into Millerton Lake. Ore- 
mus rescued Poco, complained to au- 
thorities about eagles, was told eagles 
must be conserved. “How about chi- 
huahuas?” he wanted to know'. 

Minneapolis — Game wardens ap- 
prehended Phillip Turnbull, a brick- 
layer, said he was spreading whisky- 
soaked corn to wild ducks, then send- 
ing his dog to retrieve them, reeling 
with holiday cheer, for his freezer. 
Turnbull was fined $200. Not for get- 
ting ducks drunk— no law against 
that— but for hunting out of season. 

Abolitionists Routed 

mHE $2 windows will be open for 
business as usual in I960. The 
track owners followed the agenda at 
their annual meeting in New Orleans 
and brought up the subject of abol- 


ishing the hallowed $2 bet. But after 
the groans that came from the rail- 
birds last month when the idea first 
got aired (SI, Nov. 23 ), nobody spoke 
up for abolition at all. 

Down the Mountain and Out 

America’s No. 1 Olympic skier, 
XA_Bud Werner, was poised at the top 
of Buckhorn Trail on Aspen Moun- 
tain, Colo., ready to run an intricate 
course marked by the fluttering red, 
yellow and blue flags of slalom poles 
set in the snow. The Squaw Valley 
Olympics were two months away, but 
the U.S. squad was already in train- 
ing. Werner shoved off, shortly en- 
tered a nest of poles and unexpectedly 
pitched forward. 

It was a routine fall, the sort that 
happens a hundred times to a racing 
skier, but Werner felt a sharp pain as 
his leg twisted and he hit the snow. 
He rolled over and pulled himself to 
a sitting position. Teammate Jim 
Barrier took Werner’s skis off, Ski 
Patrolmen Dick Bird and Jim Pas- 
chel eased him gently onto a tobog- 
gan and hauled him down to a wait- 
ing jeep. Dr. Robert O’ Den of the 
Aspen hospital X-rayed the leg. The 
plates showed a spiral fracture of the 
right tibia about one-thivd of the way 
up from the ankle and a simple frac- 
ture of the right fibula, a little higher. 

Werner, the only U.S. skier in his- 


tory able to beat the top European 
champions and the natural leader of 
the American squad, would not be 
able to ski again for months. The con- 
siderable chance that had existed of 
an American men’s skiing victory in 
the Olympics was eased gently down 
Aspen Mountain along with Bud. 

Golf Preview for 1960 

■VTowhere are this year’s reveries 
cheerier than among snowed-in 
golfers. An optimistic lot by nature— 
did you ever know a golfer who 
thought his slice was going to be 
worse next year? — golfers have some- 
thing special going for them at this 
season’s close. The United States 
Golf Association has reduced the pen- 
alties on three kinds of wandering 
shots starting January 1, 1960, amove 
hailed with cheer by duffers every- 
where. 

A friend of ours, and it’s hard to 
say whether he is a hooker who some- 
times slices or a sheer who sometimes 
hooks, shared this general optimism 
until a few days ago. That’s when 
circumstances found him in Florida, 
and overeagerness led him to preview 
the 1960 rules. 

It seems that his partner in this 
venture was a purist, a man who joins 
with the British in thinking the USGA 
is making the game too easy. That 
got things off on the wrong spiked 
foot before a club was swung. 

On the first tee, our friend reports, 
he hit a long drive— over the fair- 
way, over the rough, over a hedge 
and over a paralleling road. It was 
out of bounds, to say the least. “Smil- 
ing sweetly, I reminded my purist 
companion that I was now hitting 
two, under the new rules, instead of 
three under the old ones, and I teed 
off again. The purist looked unhap- 
py.” The penalty stroke he saved 
eventually won our man a bogey, and 
bogeys are the backbone of his game. 

Six holes later the second rule 


They Said It 

george weiss, \'ew York Yankee general manager, explaining his club’s 
frequent trades with Kansas City: “We hare faith in each other." 

duffy daugherty, Michigan State football coach: “ Our granls-in-aid arc 
awarded for academic achievement and need. By academic achievement — if he 
can read and write. By need — well, we don’t take a boy unless we need him.” 

amos alonzo stagg, 97, football immortal, on learning that he is Yale’s 
oldest living graduate: “/ shall try to behave myself for the rest of my days so 
that dear old Yale will not suffer." 



change came up. A sweeping slice 
found a dense grove of trees. No sign 
of the ball: 

"I told the purist I'd drop another 
ball and take a two-stroke penalty. 
This is the way (admittedly illegal) 
that it’s done in friendly golf games. 
But purists aren’t friendly. ‘Any 
rules, old or new,’ I was tartly re- 
minded, 'you walk back and shoot 
from where you were.’ Under the old 
rules I’d be hitting three, under the 
new ones hitting two. It was a long 
way back, and uphill. A foursome was 
waiting on the tee, so I started to run, 
trying not to think of the fellow I 
knew who dropped dead of a heart 
attack at 33 rounding third base in a 
picnic softball game. I finally got 
there, and the foursome looked tough. 
‘Get him!’ said one. ‘Thinks he’s in 
the National Open.’ ‘Hit it, Hogan,’ 
advised another. I hit it. All of 15 
yards. Hit it twice more with my driver 
before getting to my bag. Ended up 
with a quintuple bogey. The purist 
smiled.” 

The final rule change, and the 
day’s most bitter blow, came up on 
the 17th. Our friend, less optimistic 
about 1960 by the minute, mismashed 
a mashie into a vine-covered fence. 
Declaring the ball out of bounds, he 
hit another, tight to the pin for an 
apparent par 3. But: 

" ‘Not so fast,’ I heard the purist 
call. He had muddled around the fence 
and found my ball against a pole, but 
in bounds. I swung twice trying un- 
successfully to move the ball. Then 
I declared it unplayable. Under the 
new rules I could either return to the 
spot the ball was hit, hit another, and 
add a penalty stroke, or drop the hall 
behind me, out of the unplayable po- 
sition, and add a penalty stroke. I 
looked back and saw the grim four- 
some, so ceremoniously dropped the 
ball over my shoulder. It fell in deep 
rough. I ended up with an 8. The 
purist laughed out loud.” 

Our friend has quit golf for this 
season. Says he’s moving north to sit 
quietly before a fire while it snows 
outside. 

But don’t you be discouraged, 
golfers. The new rules will help your 
scores in 1960; they really will. In any 
case, Happy New Year. 


Canned Baseball 

OASRBAI.L, like watermelon, tradi- 
tionally belongs to the summer 
pleasures and pastimes of the Ameri- 
can people. No one has successfully 
canned a watermelon yet, but a cou- 
ple of rival television producers are 
now doing their best to accomplish 
this for baseball. 

Producer No. 1 is Max Cooper of 
Chicago, a public relations man who 
views the world through sleepy eyes 
and a wide-awake mind. Cooper is 
filling baseball’s winter void with a 
26-game series lifted from the Cuban 
League, starring, among others, Chi- 
cago’s Minnie Minoso. The notion to 


tape Cuba’s winter games and replay 
them in the U.S. at a later date, Coo- 
per claims, came to him in a dream 
one March night in 1958, and he 
bolted out of bed forthwith. He has 
been moving at a pretty fair clip ever 
since, and when the Cuban League’s 
season opened this fall, he had 11 TV 
stations around this country signed 
up ami waiting. The games are taped 
in Havana, edited, and air-expressed 
to such day-in and day-out baseball 
strongholds as Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Los Angeles, where they are 
broadcast at the rate of one a week. 
Cooper admits he does not know what 
to expect from any one game (he 
continued 



“At least those chaps haven't taken up cricket yet.” 
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describes his first attempt as “the 
dullest sport show ever made”), but 
he says he does know how to improve 
upon the raw material in the cutting 
room. A typical 2 1 2 -hour game is re- 
duced, with some 200 splices, to 78 
minutes, and a lissome Latin lady is 
slipped on camera between innings to 
post the scores. And, because Coo- 
per’s shooting schedule is shorter than 



the league’s schedule. Cooper has de- 
vised a synthetic, midseason "play- 
off,” for which all participants will be 
handsomely rewarded. 

Producer No. 2 is Peter De Met of 
Chicago and Coral Gables, Fla. De 
Met shows no Cuban games but rath- 
er tapes of U.S. major league games 
warmed over from last summer. Game 
dates and scores remain unannounced 
until the end, and the whole thing 
is through and done with in a fleet- 
ing 53 minutes, for the duller pas- 
sages, says De Met, translate better 
in synopsis form. De Met has sold 
his 26-game series to some 90 TV sta- 
tions, which seems to prove that more 
people will watch a major league ball 
game twice than will watch a Cuban 
League ball game once. And though 
his series will contain no playoff, con- 
trived or otherwise, De Met has his 
own surprise. Just as soon as the 
canned baseball series has run its 
course and fresh baseball is getting 
started again, De Met hopes to grasp 
his audience anew with 1959 profes- 
sional football games — concentrated, 
warmed up and. for the absent-mind- 
ed, exciting through the final second. 

Everybody in the Pool 

W inter’s traces may be here, but 
the days were never sunnier for 
the swimming-pool crowd. We’re re- 
ferring, of course, to the contractors, 
distributors and dealers who sell the 
pools. Business was the best ever dur- 
ing 1959, the National Swimming 
Pool Institute declared, and the fig- 


ures proved the point. Some 70,000 
pools were installed, boosting the to- 
tal number now in use to 250,000, 
and almost two-thirds were sold to 
private home owners. 

It seemed a good time to find out 
how a home owner goes about buyi ig 
one, and what sort he usually selects. 
So we directed our questions to a trio 
of NSPI men who were in New York 
for the opening of the National Swim- 
ming Pool Exposition. 

"Buying a pool today,” enthused 
Robert Greene, the NSITs executive 
secretary, “is like buying an auto 
used to be. The average person finds 
people who have pools and he gets 
their opinions. Then he visits a deal- 
er’s showroom. He sees full-scale mod- 
els on exhibit, full to the brim and 
completely landscaped. The customer 
usually feels the urge then and there 
to jump in for a swim.” 

"The pool can be just about any 
size or shape,” said Bob Hoffman, the 
Exposition’s co-chairman. "But our 
statistics show that a home-owner’s 
average dive-and-swim pool is rec- 
tangular, about 16 by 36. Its depth at 
the deep end is 8 to 8 1 ■_> feet. Another 
interesting statistic is that the cost of 
the average pool was slightly under 
$4,100 hi 1959. That's down from 
$4,250 last year, and it’s one of the 
few costs in the economy that has 
gone down.” 

"Yes, sir,” beamed NSPI President 
Jere Gottschalk, "swimming is as bas- 



W inter Wisdom 

He’s wise to fishing through the ice 
But learned it to his cost: 

His only bite from morn till night 
Was diagnosed as frost. 

— Arthur Wild 


ic a skill as driving a car, and a good 
deal more healthy— very healthy in- 
deed. We’re growing with the de- 
mand. Sales in 1959 totaled $800 
million, and we’re not counting the 
factor of obsolescence. Diving boards 
do wear out. That’s why, what with 
replacement sales, we consider our- 
selves a billion-dollar business.” 

“You also have to remember,” 
Poolman Greene added, “that our 
figures don’t even attempt to esti- 
mate the things families buy to add 
to their enjoyment of the pools. Prod- 
ucts like outdoor furniture and port- 
able TV sets, poolside dressing rooms 
and rubber life rafts.” 

We were very impressed, but we 
could have told the NSPI executives 
there was still another statistic they 
had forgotten. A South Orange, N.J. 
home owner who had just bought a 
pool summed the situation up for a 
friend last summer. “Gosh, I’m sorry, 
Gene,” he apologized. "I know you 
drink Scotch. But with all the people 
who’ve been dropping in for a swim 
all I can offer is beer. Otherwise I’d 
be drunk out of house and pool.” 

Hunters Beware 

n enters and campers in northern 
■*-1 states faced an unexpected haz- 
ard this winter, the risk of asphyxia- 
tion in closed, heated trailers. 

Discovery of the danger was an- 
nounced by the Public Health Serv- 
ice, which, alerted authorities to be 
on the lookout for small trailers (up 
to 18 feet) carrying a type of heater 
which might have been a factor in 
as many as 16 deaths this fall. 

In the fatal trailers, the Public 
Health Service said, were 22-by-14- 
inch panel-model 8 M Thurm Heat- 
ers, some 2,000 of which had been in- 
stalled in the past 18 months. 

A representative of the heater 
manufacturer, Thurm Engineering 
Company of Elkhart, Ind., said the 
firm has notified trailer dealers that 
the 8 M heater needs modification and 
has attempted to trace all of the 
heaters which have been installed. 

The search will continue through 
the holiday season in an earnest 
turnabout that finds the hunters be- 
coming the hunted. end 
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A CALIFORNIA DUCK HUNTER CONTEMPLATES THE LOWERED WATERS OF LAKE WHERE 10 MILLION BIRDS FIND YEARLY REFUGE 


IS TULE TOO GOOD FOR DUCKS? 


W anderers in the American wil- 
derness once stood astonished 
at the sight of plains black with buf- 
falo and gazed in wonder at skies 
made dark by the passage of a flight 
of pigeons. But today the wonder 
lies only in the swiftness with which 
the great buffalo herds were extin- 
guished and the passenger pigeons 
banished from the earth. 

On a mid-October day of almost 
any year when the southern migra- 
tion along the Pacific flyway is in 
mid-flight, a visitor to northern Cali- 
fornia’s Tule Lake may still see a 
sight as full of wonder as that of the 
buffalo and the pigeons: the sight of 
some 6 million ducks and geese gath- 
ered in a single rendezvous. Yet there 
was awesome evidence in the news 
that this sight too could be flicked off 
by man’s carelessness and cupidity 
as readily as the picture in a magic 
lantern. The news was that Tule 
Lake was being deliberately dried up. 

Located in what geographers call 
the Klamath basin, just south of 
the Oregon-California border, Tule 
(rhymes with duly) and its depend- 
ent Lower Klamath Lake form what 
is quite possibly the largest refuge 
for migratory waterfowl in the entire 
world. Without Tule’s protective 


hospitality, which in normal years 
accommodates the passage of 10 mil- 
lion birds and the hatching of 40,000, 
traffic along North America’s busiest 
flyway might well dwindle to noth- 
ing and duck hunting on the U.S. 
West Coast become only a memory. 

The trouble is that the land on 
the bottom of Tule Lake, like that 
around its edges, is rich and black 
and arable, and there are those who 
would rather see it put to more mer- 
cenary purpose than the harboring 
of vagrants. 

Such a conflict of interest is not a 
new thing in the long struggle be- 
tween civilization and the wilderness, 
and at Tule a half century ago the 
U.S. Government took steps toward 
enlightened reconciliation in a Bu- 
reau of Reclamation project designed 
to shrink Tule’s two lakes to man- 
ageable size, reclaim some of its 
marshy shore line for farming and 
divert some of the water for irriga- 
tion. In the course of this long-term 
project, the Department of the In- 
terior, of which Reclamation is a 
part, turned over a considerable sec- 
tion of the area to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service as a federal refuge. Then 
3 ! 2 years ago, in accordance with In- 
terior Department practice when a 


reclamation project is completed, the 
U.S. Government turned the rest of 
the reclaimed area over to a local 
organization of 600 private landhold- 
ers for maintenance. The first and 
foremost charge put upon this organ- 
ization— the Tulelake Irrigation Dis- 
trict — under regulations imposed by 
a contract that ran to 40 typewritten 
pages was that it keep the water level 
of Tule Lake at a point specified by 
the Government to be between 4,034 
and 4,035 feet above sea level be- 
tween the mont v, s of February and 
December. 

Why this precise figure? Because 
that is the minimum depth required 
to keep the lake clear of marshy 
stagnation and the consequent dead- 
ly botulism that can kill feeding 
ducks by the thousands. 

It is entirely in order to raise an 
eyebrow here and note that the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation employee most 
responsible for drawing up the terms 
of this complex contract was one 
Maurice Strantz, who is the same 
man who signed it as boss of the 
Tulelake Irrigation District, a job 
which paid him some $3,000 more a 
year than the Government had been 
paying him to save the lake. It is also 
continued 
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Challenge o 

I N 1898. as the records go, a plucky 
California fisherman proved that 
a man can land a fish hea\ ier than 
himself with a rod and reel. And 
that was the beginning of a sport 
seldom matched for excitement and 
challenge— salt water game fishing. 

At the time of this historic catch, 
six-vear-old A&F was already a 
pioneer with new sports equipment. 

So. just as we are leading in the 
development of ultralight tackle to- 
day. we set out to find tackle for 
this new brand of fishing. 

One of the major considerations 
was the incredible strength of game 
fish. A 50-pound tuna, for example, 
was clocked at 44 miles per hour 
while pulling against the water fric- 
tion of the line which was 78 lbs. 

It was nulurul for tackle makers to 
assume that heavy rods were essen- 
tial to catching these savage fight- 
ers. And hickory , which had proved 
its strength in golf club shafts, was 
used for rods which weighed as 
much as two and three pounds. 

Salt water game fishing enthusi- 
asts soon discovered, however, that 
rods must he flexible — to save fish- 
ermen from the jolts of pulling fish 
and to facilitate the smooth han- 
dling that keeps a hook from tear- 
ing out of a fish's mouth. 

Eventually, unwieldy hickory 
rods, which often acquired a per- 
manent set w ith the first fish caught, 
were replaced with laminated ham- 


f llit- Deep 

boo that would bend to a 90-degree 
arc from butt to tip. Most salt water 
rods today are made of glass fibers 
or bamboo thoroughly impreg- 
nated and bound together with 
resin. Both types are light, flexible, 
strong — and easy to maintain. 

Other tackle has undergone simi- 
lar refinements through the years. 
A revolutionary advance in reels 
was the incorporation of internal 
drag to save wear and tear on the 
knuckles. In lines, anglers now have 
a choice between traditional linen, 
newer nylon and still newer Dacron 
— each with its own unique advan- 
tages for certain types of fishing. 

The new trend is fishing in salt 
waters with fresh water tackle. 
Twenty years ago, even the most 
enterprising fisherman would prob- 
ably have laughed at the idea of 
Using such lightweight gear. But, 
with minor adaptations, fly fishing, 
spinning and hait-casting tackle are 
providing great sport wherever 
men fish the ocean. 

We at A&F hold that each item of 
tackle must complement the entire 
outfit, which should suit first the 
fisherman anil then the fish. To this 
end, our selection of salt water 
game fishing tackle is one of the 
world's most extensive. Whether 
you want to cast for stripers on the 
Jersey shore, spin for bonefish in 
the Keys or troll for hillfisli at I .a 
Paz, we ll see that you're outfitted 
completely and correctly. 


Abercrombie & Pitch 

362 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 1’ ACM REACH 


too good for DUCKS? continued 

worthy of note that the contract 
clause specifying maintenance of wa- 
ter level was promptly disregarded 
on the basis of a technicality. 

Strantz and his TID had scarcely 
taken over when Tule’s water level 
fell significantly. Death rates from 
botulism shot upward. Local hunters 
complained they couldn’t get their 
boats across the mud fiats. Both the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Wild- 
life Service urged the TID to raise the 
water level, hut the TID paid no at- 
tention until one April, when nests on 
the lowered lake shore were quick 
with eggs ready for hatching. Then, 
suddenly, the water level on Tule 
was raised, and an estimated 25,000 
potential fledglings were flooded out. 

“They’re out to run us clean out of 
here," said one outraged wildlife man, 
and to many another West Coast 
citizen like the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle’s outdoor editor, Bud Boyd, the 
situation stank of more than botu- 
lism. Boyd broke the story in his col- 
umn; the Chronicle front-paged it; 
and by this month a swarm of indig- 
nant Californians led by Governor 
Brown was demanding explanations 
and investigations, both of which In- 
terior Secretary Fred Seaton prom- 
ised to provide. 

The first thing Interior did was to 
call a meeting on the spot to discuss 
the whole affair ; the second was to 
return management of the pumping 
stations at Tule to the Reclamation 
Bureau, thus insuring a disease-free 
water level at Tule by next February. 
This is an important decision and we 
hail the Secretary for taking it, but 
we hope the rectification of this one 
detail will not so mollify interested 
parties that they forget the narrow- 
ness by which tragedy to an impor- 
tant percentage of the nation’s wild- 
life was averted. 

The preservation and permanence 
of such refuges as Tule Lake seem to 
us at least as important as uncovering 
payola among disc jockeys, and we 
would welcome a congressional inves- 
tigation into Government policies 
concerning these things. We would 
particularly like to know how it was 
that the fate of some 10 million birds 
a year was casually tossed into the 
hands of a man like Maurice Strantz, 
whose stated opinion on such matters 
is summed up in his protest to our 
reporter: “Land worth $500 an acre 
is too valuable to be dedicated to 
ducks.” end 
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Traditionally, 
eggnog demands 
Myers 

Jamaica Rum! 


No need to flout tradition. Use your cherished recipe 
or a handy eggnog mix, but either way be sure to in- 
clude the essential eggnog ingredient, Myers Jamaica 
Rum. You will know Myers by its unique russet 
color and smoldering taste, tinged with Jamaica 
sunshine. The holiday gift wrap, too, is tasteful. 
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MVER ss RUM 




For the newest in rum cookery and drinkery, write for our free booklet on Myers Jamaica Rum. 

GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY. 375 PARK AVE.. NEW YORK 22, N.Y. MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM. 97 PROOF. 
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JIM SHOULDERS TELLS 

HOW TO WATCH 


with JOAN DICKINSON 

and Illustrated by Sam Savitt 



R odeo,” says Jim Shoulders, holder of 14 world cham- 
pionship titles and the biggest money -winning cow- 
boy of all time, "is a unique contest. First a man must 
compete against an animal that outweighs him, is faster 
and stronger than he is. He must best this animal accord- 
ing to rules that are all in the animal’s favor. And in or- 
der to win he must do this better or faster than all the 
other cowboys who are contesting on different animals.” 

This year 3,000 professional cowboys competed for 
$3 million in prize money at 482 rodeos held in 38 states 
and Canada before a record 15 million spectators. And 
this week in Dallas, the first National Finals Rodeo (Dec. 
26-30) gets under way, drawing 71,000 fans. A cowboys’ 
world series to determine the 1959 championships, the 


NFR pits the top 15 money-winners in each event 
against each other on the nation’s toughest stock. In 
10 Go-Rounds— each contestant competes once in a Go- 
Round— they will be fighting to make the top money 
which will determine the champions. Contestants earn 
no salaries: prize money is made up of their entry fees 
plus the rodeo purse. Currently defending his triple title 
of All Around Cowboy, Bareback and Bull Riding Cham- 
pion for the third year in a row, Jim Shoulders, who 
has won $357,000 in the arena, joins here with Joan Dick- 
inson, writer, flyer and, with her husband, operator of 
Deep Hollow Ranch in Montauk, N.Y., and Artist Sam 
Savitt (“ Hotv To Ride A Horse,” SI, May 18, 25), to ex- 
plain rules and fine points of America’s roughest sport. 


Saddle bronc riding 

In the old days, at places like Deer 
Trail, Colo, and Pecos, Texas, where 
rodeo was born in the mid-1800s, a 
man just climbed aboard a bucking 
horse and tried his luck until, as they 
said, “the horse was rode or the cow- 
boy throwed.” Today saddle bronc 
riding is a highly regulated and ex- 
acting contest requiring expert preci- 


sion, split-second timing, and coor- 
dination. The contestant must ride 
for 10 seconds, using a plain halter 
and a single braided rope rein. He 
cannot wrap therein around his hand, 
will be disqualified if he changes hands 
on the rein, touches any part of the 
horse or equipment with his free hand, 
or loses a stirrup. All riding events 


are scored half on the horse — how hard 
it bucks — and half on the way the 
rider spurs. Spurring weights the con- 
test in favor of the horse— it aggra- 
vates the animal but does not wound 
it, and it forces the rider to keep his 
legs moving so he cannot weather the 
jumps by clamping onto the horse. If 
the bronc rider is "in time with the 



Critical moment for the rider is first 
jump into the arena. He must have 
both his spurs over the break of horse’s 
shoulders (red linei. If he does not, he 
"goose eggs" — receives no score at all. 


the horse is rising on its second 
jump and the rider starts to sireep 
forward with spurs, leaning back more 
in the saddle to get maximum pull 
from the rein to help hold himself on. 


Shown in slow motion, the second jump 
begins as the rider pulls his spurs back 
to the cantle of the saddle. The far- 
ther the sweep of his spurs back and 
forth during ride, the higher his score. 
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horse” he will complete a cycle with 
each jump, swinging his legs in a 
continuous rhythmic motion, body 
rocking, rein arm pumping, free arm 
held high for balance itop right). He 
spurs from the point of the shoulders 
to the back of the cantle. How well he 
does this, and how often, determines 
his spurring mark, from 1 20 points. 


i 1 

Straightening in the saddle ns the horse 
nears the peak of its jump, the rider 
reaches for shoulders with his spurs. 
Throughout he tries to keep up rhyth- 
mic, rocking motion of spurs and body. 


,4/ the top of the jump spurs are well 
forward. The horse has dropped its 
head so the rider gives it extra rein 
to keep from being pulled off over head 
while holding free arm high for balance. 


Set for impact, the rider pushes spurs 
far forward, leaning well back into the 
saddle, taking up slack rein with arm 
and shoulder movement. If he main- 
tains this form he marks high (18 to 80). 


CONTINUED 



In single jump brone 
spins around in light 
circle. Spurring on 
outside, rider ha ngson 
his inside leg. 


Bareback riding 

The bareback event is scored from one to 20 for spurring 
and up to 20 points for bucking. This bucking mark is 
listed on the judges’ books as from 65 to 85, so that it is 
easily told apart from the spurring mark. Two judges 
mark each ride, totaling their spurring and bucking 
markings for a possible 210 perfect score. The bareback 
horse is always ridden with a flank strap, which annoys 
but does not hurt it, cinched around its belly at the 
hind quarters. The ride lasts eight seconds, spurs must 
be over the break of the shoulders the first jump out 
to qualify. The bareback ‘‘rigging”— no reins are used 
—is a single wide leather strap cinched to the horse 
much like a saddle, with a leather handhold attached 
to the top. The contestant grips this handle with one 
hand, is disqualified if he changes hands or touches 
anything with his free hand. As in all riding events, 
he is disqualified if his spurs are too sharp or the row- 
els are locked or if he mistreats the horse in any way. 


High-marked horse (SO to 85) 
lunges from the chute, jumps 
high, changes directions often. 
Watch its action in this ride. 


Landing hard on front feet, 
violently whipping hind feet, 
"high-kickin' horse ” forces 
rider to hang on “tight-legged." 


spurring action of the bareback rider is done high 
in the shoulder and neck area of horse, in a circular 
kicking motion (right). Rider pulls his feet up toward 
rigging, with toes turned out so spurs are in contact 
with brone, then kicks them out and away from the 
horse, throwing his feet ahead and into the horse's 
neck. The wilder the spurring, the higher the score. 



Coming out of the spin, the 
bronc again changes its tactics 
a nd rider starts spurri ug action 
to keep his own mark high. 


This is wild spurring at its 
best, peak of contest between 
man and beast. A good bronc 
likes to buck and never quits. 


How horses are assigned 

Drawing stock is the most important element of rodeo 
for the contestant. All animals in each event are num- 
bered, and before the start of a Go-Round the judges 
draw the stock and determine which animal each con- 
testant will compete on by placing the stock numbers 
in one hat, the contestants’ names in another and blind- 
ly matching them up. Since no two horses buck alike 
and half the contestant’s score is determined by how 
well the animal bucks, the cowboy’s chances of winning 
go up considerably if he draws a hard-bucking animal. 
A “real fine bucking animal” is the rodeo competitor’s 
delight. He can never win a cent on what he calls a 
“sorry horse”— one that "just goats along down the 
arena without really blowing up.” If the horse does not 
buck at all or deliberately throws itself on the ground 
or stalls in the chute, the rider is entitled to a reride. 
Prize money is paid for each Go-Round, from first to 
sixth place, depending on size of rodeo purse; “aver- 
age money" for best totals in all Go-Rounds of rodeo. 


A horse that can kick this high 
is a real “ good draw." Rider, 
loo, is spurring well, bringing 
his legs far up above shoulder. 


It's top bucking mark if horse 
keeps this up, winning ride if 
cowboy does not "go to the 
belly" to hang on with spurs. 
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RODEO continued 


Bull riding 


Riding the wild hump-backed Brahma hulls, which fre- 
quently weigh a ton or more, is rodeo’s most difficult and 
dangerous event. For its size, the Brahma is the most 
active animal alive. It has the strength to toss a horse 
in the air. Here the luck of the draw is not as decisive 
as it is in the horse riding events. Most Brahmas buck, 
fight, kick, hook, spin, do anything and everything to 
“put the rider in the dirt.” Some do it better than 
others — many do it all too well, with a flank strap to 
urge them on. It is not uncommon for a bull to be 
bucked out for an entire rodeo season, maybe 50 times 
or more, and never have a qualified ride made on it. 


THE BULL MUST BE RIDDEN for eight SCCOIlds 
(below) with one hand and only a loose, braided 
rope, weighted with a heavy bell, not tied around the 
bull but held around it solely by the bull rider’s 
grip. Because the rider is forced to use his spurs to 
hold on much of the lime, there is less spurring than 
in other events (10 points is high), but total score is 
the same since the judges’ higher bucking mark ( of- 
ten in the 80s) makes up for the lower spurring mark. 






crip on bull rope, which may or may 

not have a handhold, is vital to contestant 
and varies with individual riders. Here is 
how Jim Shoulders holds his rope. He 
places hand through handhold ( 1 1, which is 
braided into the top of the rope, taking a 
wrap around his hand and pulling the 
loose end through the fist ( 2 ) to hold the 
loop tight around the bull. In the chute 
rosin is rubbed on both the riding glove 
and the rope. If the rider loses his grip the 
weight of the bell pulls the rope off the bull. 


CONTINUED 
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SMIRNOFF MAKES THE VERY DICKENS OF A FRUIT PUNCH! 

Be original this Christmas! Serve a drink that's refreshingly different! Less filling than 
the normal Nog, Smirnoff Fruit Punch will delight your guests — and leave them 
breathless. Economical, too. And easy to make. Follow our recipe— or invent your own 
Fruit Punch, using Smirnoff with other fruit juices. Remember — smooth Smirnoff 
loses itself in just about anything that pours! 


it leaves you breathless 


L^yntrn 
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SMIRNOFF 
FRUIT PUNCH 

Combine 2 quart* 
of orange juice, 

1 cup lemon juice. 

1 quart Smirnoff. 

lemon slices. 12 ozs 


Chill in refrigerator 
Just before serving, 
add 1 quart chilled 
sparkling water 


80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIV. OF HEUBLEIN). HARTFORD, CONN. SMARTLY GIFT-WRAPPEC 



Perennial Favorite Famed for Beauty and Breeding ... Mercedes-Benz cars. The 
evolution of Mercedes-Benz proceeds towards perfection with no wasteful 
haste. This new Mercedes-Benz 19() has many refinements invisible to the camera 
... in the engine, running gear, suspension. The only visible change is in the 
grille where classic treatment has received but a touch more of modernity. Thus, by 
maintaining a steady tempo of superior engineering advances and design — . 

development, Mercedes-Benz is more than ever the car of connoisseurs, bearing 
the silver three-pointed star more triumphantly than ever. 

MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. (A Subsidiary of Studebukrr Packard Corporation) 

Sedans, convertibles, sports cars ... prices ran pc from about $3,300 to $13,000. 




RODEO continued 








the “head-fighting bull" (above) tries In knock the con- 
testant off by hooking him with its horns. If it is too danger- 
ous, Rodeo Cowboys' Association rules require it to be dehorned. 
A “spinning bull” (right ) is, in cowboy terms, “rank” really 
hard to ride. It bucks in a fast tight circle, kicks high, violent- 
ly whiplashiny its feet behind it, often suddenly reversing its 


spin. The rider watches the bull’s head to anticipate its moves. 
If his feet get up behind him he is bound to be thrown, and he's 
in trouble if he starts to slip sideways in a spin, though top bull 
riders hare completed many a ride actually hanging on upside 
down. A reride is granted if rider is knocked off in the chute, 
the bull falls, the flank strap comes off or the bull-rope breaks. 



vital role of the rodeo clown is to be the 
guardian angel of the bull rider. Amusing as 
he seems to be, he is there for one reason only 
— to distract the bull from the contestant. 
There is no such thing as a graceful exit from 
the back of a Brahma, even after a successful 
ride. It will attack the nearest object, and the 
clown makes it his business to be just that, 
often to the very point of slapping the bull. 



CONTINUED 
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rodeo ,-ontinued 


Calf roping 





Calf roping is a race against time so 
fantastically competitive thatcon test- 
ants speak in terms of a 10th of a 
second. The calf may outweigh them 
by 100 pounds, but top ropers, giving 
the calf a good head start, can com- 
plete the entire operation — catching 
the calf, roping it, dismounting, run- 
ning to it, throwing it, stepping over 
it, catching and holding its legs and 
making the tie— in 9.5 seconds. They 
practice every phase of the operation 
endlessly, and the coordinated effort of 
man and horse is timed to perfection. 
A quick start, for which the quarter 
horses used are famous, is essential, 
but if the horse leaves the chute be- 
' fore the calf crosses the score line 
(left) a 10-second penalty results for 
“breaking the barrier.” A good rop- 
ing horse will “rate” the calf, main- 
taining an even distance behind it 
until the loop is thrown and then slid- 
ing to a stop instantly. As the roper 
dismounts, the horse must keep just 
the right tension on the rope, without 
dragging or choking the calf. If calf is 
jerked off its feet the roper must let 
it up and throw it by hand. Time is 
taken when tie is completed. The 
judge passes on the tie, but it must 
hold for five seconds after the rop- 
er remounts his horse and steps for- 
ward, loosening the neck rope. Aver- 
age winning times: 12 to 14 seconds. 


throwing loop, rider race* after cut f. “Pigyin’ airing" 
to tie legs is held in teeth. If he misses he ran try onre more. 
Hope is tied to saddle horn, run through neck rope on horse. 


at the barrier, if horse starts before calf crosses 
score line (1 ), a rope across the chute (a) in front of 
the horse will break loose, sending up a red flag to sig- 
nal I O-second penalty. As calf crosses line, small string 
on its neck (3 ) pulls free, releasing the barrier. Time 
is then started. Set of the score line varies with arena, 
may range from eight to SO feel ahead of the chute. 
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throwing the calf, c onteslant has h i« choice of two meth- 
ods. Legging (above) is most common. Roper lifts coif’s right 
front leg, pushes and tips it over. .4 good horse takes one step 
back just as cowboy picks up leg, helping to throw calf off bal- 
ance. Roper then steps or er calf to tie it. Flanking (right; is 
quicker but risky. Roper goes to the left side of calf, reaches over 
calf’s back, grabbing hold in the flank area and over the neck 
with left hand, then lifts and pulls calf toward him over on 
its side. Without further motion he is then in position to tie. 


setting the loop, rider tightens his rope as the horse brakes 
to a sudden stop, then in one smooth, swift motion throws slack- 
out of the way and dismounts. The next crucial moments belong 
to the horse, which must constantly watch calf as rider runs to 
it, backing to hold rope taut, taking care not to choke or drag it. 


^ I 






1 



making the tie. roper holds the calf's 
right front leg with left hand i ' , “strings 
calf” by slipping loop over foot, lie then 
pulls it tight (a ), Then, in one motion, he 
scoops calf’s hind legs up with his right 
arm and right leg, crosses calf's two hind 
feet over one front foot, takes two wraps 
around all three legs (3 On third wrap, 
he crosses string over his left hand (* ), 
pulls string tight with left hand, mak- 
ing a half-liiteh (»;. Time: two seconds. 
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Steer wrestling, or bulldogging Steer wrestling, also called bulldogging, is a timed event 

and under ideal conditions can be the fastest and most 
incredible of all the exploits in the rodeo area. Top riders 
can do it in less than three seconds if they are lucky and 
can get the steer down with one quick jerk of both hands 
on the right horn. The average winning time last year 
was 6.8 seconds, and any time under 10 seconds may 
place in the money. Vitally important is a fast, well- 


\ 




FRONT 

HOLD 


NELSON 

HOLD 


riding at full speed, the dogger's timing and coordination 
muni he perfect an he comen in contact with the nicer. He will 
start out of the saddle as horse in even with steer’s hips. He 
leans over, sliding out of the saddle, casing himself onto the 
.■■her. Still on the horse (i) ht puts some weight the slur's 
shoulders as he slides his right arm behind the horns. At thin 
crucial instant he starts to transfer most of his weight to the 
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trained and mature horse. When the chute opens, the 
contestant, or "dogger,” riding on the left, and the haz- 
er, who rides on the right side of the steer to keep it run- 
ning straight, burst into the arena seconds after the 
steer; there is a 10-second penalty if the dogger starts 
too soon. If the steer gets away from the dogger on the 
ground after he has made his jump, he is allowed to take 
only one step to catch it. If he is hopelessly outdis- 


tanced, the cowboy may remount, with the clock run- 
ning, for a second jump. If the steer is knocked down 
during the jump, or is thrown by the contestant putting 
its horns into the ground, it must be let up on all four 
feet and rethrown. Rules require the contestant to bring 
the steer to a full stop before throwing it. For a legal 
fall, the steer must be twisted down until it is lying 
flat on its side, with all four feet pointed out straight. 



s leer’s shoulders, grasping the steer’s left horn with his left hand 
(2). He keeps one foot in the stirrup, allowing the horse to earn/ 
his legs ahead of the steer, sliding his body along steer’s neck 
to its horns. Swinging his feet to the ground he now puts all 
his weight to bear against the steer, digging his boot heels into 
the dirt, pulling the steer around to a full stop O). To wrestle 
the animal down he may use a front hold (most doggers try 


this first ), stepping in front of the steer, jerking down and back 
with right hand on horn, pulling up and back with left hand 
on nose and falling hack until steer is down. If this fails, he 
may try the nelson hold, getting more leverage by running his 
right arm over the horn and down behind the steer’s neck. For 
still more lercrage he may try the leg hold (4), throwing his 
left leg over the left horn to down the steer in a legal fall (»). 
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Most tAJe/CO/n£ Gift! 


At Christmastime or any time— Black & White is enjoyed 
by more Americans than any other Scotch whisky! 


"BLACK & WHITE" 

'The. Scotch with Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF • THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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ROME 




raveyard. a museum. a 
il> ran! metropolis and a 



visitors. In Historian George M. Trevelyan's evoc- 
ative words, here are "all Hie centuries of European 
history, a score of civilizations dead and lying in stale 
one beside the oilier: and in the midst of their eternal 
monuments mankind still swarms and labors." Travelers 
to next summer's Olympics will find the mixture 
stimulating, but also exhausting, for Ihe swarming and 
laboring set up a fearful clamor in the ancient streets, 
and the Roman sun in August can be brutal. Many 
will therefore choose to do their sightseeing at night. 
Then the air cools, Ihe cacophony settles to a rest- 
less murmur and Ihe grand monuments conn' to life, 
bathed in gold and silver light. 

I t is this Home that Sports Illustrated asked Dmitri 
(vessel to record. His photographs begin with the 
sun setting beyond Si. Peter’s and end with Ihe sun 
rising over the Forum. In the intervening pages is the 
grandeur that is Home, the nocturnal city, a place of 
light and darkness marvelously splendid and poetic. 
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CASTEL SAMmttE 

Built hy Kniperor Hadrian to he his toiflK 
later a ♦tress. prison, refuge for beleaguered Popes. and now ^museum, 
it got itlpann from the Archangel Micha<^£> 
who— ins said— appeared on the pinnac{j,in the f>th century 
as-a hePfnly sign . ^ 

that tlic plague then ravaging Rome would end 
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CAMPIDOGLIO 

On the Capitoline Hill, most famous of the seven, 

site of the ancient citadel and of temples to Juno and Jupiter, 

Michelangelo created the glowing ensemble of graceful 

stairway, palaces and piazza leading to the towered Senator’s Palace 

the city hall of modern Rome 



•TJ 



Marcus Aurelius, Em peror and pliiloso ffltcr^ac-lics out 
m thoughtful ImuetralS^^^SRmuor^merging from 
past the guardian figures of Castor and Pollux 










BASILICA 


DIMASSENZIO ' i 

Pagan and Christian pasts intermingle: tin 1 great basilica (lell) 

was begun by Maxentius and completed ,l>y. Consfcwfrue. first Christian I 

the clniftb at right, was built, on the "remains of a Roman temple 




Forerunner of (lie stadiums where file OlympiPs’wiil be held, 
the Colosseum— dedicated I!) centuries ago— seated 50.000. 
Broken by earthquakes and the passing years, 
it remains fabulously huge still, and commands awe for the 
boldness of the men who built it 
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TIVOLI 


Here in the 16th century Cardinal lppolito d’Este, •- • 
son of Lucrezia Borgia, built a beautiful home, the Villa d’Este, 
and filled its gardens with intricate, lovely fountains. 

They are still there; and the cypress trees have become dark giants 





'At the t'dsp-ttfuift Forum, the very lieark 
n proud lAgment of the Temple of Vespa: 
the triunyihfta Aroli of Septimiu^ Severus 
emerge fromStie. night lo still aimfthnof 
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A FEAST IN ROME 



1. FETTUCCINE 


*. PROSCIUTTO E MELONS 


4. RIGATONl 


5. FARFALLONE 


6. COSTOLKTTA PI VITELLO | 


7. BRACIOLA DI MAI ALE 


0. CONCHIGLIE 


11. RISO 


10. BRODO 


8. POLLO ARROSTO 


li. COSTOLETTA DI AGNELLO 



- J 3. CREMA CARAMKLLA / 



by SAMUEL CHAMBERLAIN 


A noted food authority invites you to a gastronomic 
tour of the Olympic City to prepare you for the many 
delights and varied surprises of the Italian cucina 


a N exciting adventure in win- 
ing and dining awaits the 
L— \ hungry Olympic visitor and 
-A. A. his wife if they dine as the 
Romans do, and seek out the aristoc- 
racy of Italian dishes in one of Rome’s 
many good restaurants. Italian gas- 
tronomy is an awe-inspiring subject, 
often misunderstood in the U.S., 
where the patrons of Luigi’s Pizzeria 
on North Main Street assume it to 
be a sequence of pizza, spaghetti and 
meat balls, veal scaloppine and slices 
of pink and green ice cream. Food- 
conscious visitors to Rome will dis- 
cover, to their pleasure, just how mis- 
taken and threadbare this conception 
is. They will encounter fine, savory 
cooking in unpretentious trattorie 
and in smart casinos in the park, on 
cool hotel roof terraces and sidewalk 
restaurants of the far bank of the 
Tiber, in nightclubs ringing with song 
and picturesque country inns along 
the Appian Way. 

On the menu, or lista del giorno, 
will be fish from the Adriatic, beef 
from Tuscany, pasta dishes from Bo- 
logna and Neapolitan sweets. But 
there will also be Roman specialties — 
famous ways of serving egg noodles, 
baby lamb, veal cutlets, turkey 
breasts and artichoke hearts. In Au- 


ANTIPASTI Hor» d'oeutres 

2 PROSCIUTTO E MELONS Ham with melon 
Zl/PPA K MINESTRE Soups 

10 BKODO Broth 
PASTA Pasta dishes 

1 FETTUCCINB Egg noodles 

3 LASAGNE 

4 RIGATONI Thick macaroni 

5 PARPALLONE Butterfly-shaped pasta 
9 CONCHIGL1E Shell-shaped pasta 

17 UOVA Eggs 
PESCE Fish 

13 SOGLIOLA Sole 
15 PERSICO Perch 

18 CAI.AMARETTI Baby octopuses 

ARROSTI E CARNE Roasts anil meats 

6 COSTOLETTA HI VITELLO Veal cutlet 

7 BRACIOLA Dl MAIALE Pork chop 

12 COSTOLETTA Dl AGNELLO Lamb chop 

14 BISTECCA Steak 


gust, these last will be substituting 
for the delicious miniature artichokes 
which, alas, will be out of season. The 
most theatrical of Roman dishes, fet- 
tuccine alia romana, will be in full 
flower. Fettuccine is the Roman name 
for the wide, thin, fresh egg noodles, 
elsewhere called tagliatclle, and they 
are served piping hot with butter 
and powdered Parmesan or Romano 
cheese. Mixing them is a ceremony 
which produces many fine flourishes 
on the part of the headwaiter. This is 
the dish made famous by the late Al- 
fredo, whose calisthenics with a gold 
fork and spoon, presented to him by 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair- 
banks Sr., will go down in the annals 
of acrobatic cookery. Every new arri- 
val in Rome should try fettuccine. 
They are absolutely delicious and 
surprisingly inexpensive. 

Abbacchio is young, milk-fed lamb, 
another fast Roman favorite. Roast- 
ed on a spit or in the oven with a few 
herbs, it is full of delicacy and fla- 
vor. Cooked with garlic, rosemary, 
sage, vinegar and a trace of anchovy, 
it becomes abbacchio alia cacciatora, 
an aromatic delight. Tenderhearted 
diners who conjure up a vision of 
baby lambs gamboling among the 
daisies may have trouble with abbac- 


POLLAMK Fowl 

8 POLLO ARROSTO Roast chicken 

LEGIIMI Vegetables 
11 RISO Rice 
16 PAGIOLINI Green beans 

21 ZUCCHINI 

23 FUNGH1 Mushrooms 

FORMAGGI Cheese 

24 PECOR1NO 

28 GORGONZOLA 

FRUTTA Fruit 

19 FICHI Figs 

20 PERE Pears 

22 UVA Grapes 

26 MEI.E Apples 

DOLCI Desserts 

25 ZABAIONE Marsala egg flip 

27 GE1.ATO lee cream 

29 CREMA CAHAMELLA Caramel custard 


chio, but realistic gourmets cherish it. 

The refinement of Roman cooking 
is evident in filelto di tacchino dorato, 
a slice of raw turkey breast dipped 
in egg and fine bread crumbs and 
sauteed in butter. A good conlomo, 
or accompanying vegetable dish, is 
called piselli al prosciutto, miniature 
peas cooked with slivers of raw ham. 
Romans have a favorite soup, strac- 
ciatella, a consomme strewn with egg 
and cheese, and their own chosen 
spaghetti sauce— spaghetti alia ama- 
triciana, fragrant with garlic, onions, 
bacon, tomatoes, pepper and white 
wine. Look for any of these typical 
local dishes, and prepare to be pleas- 
antly surprised. 

Roman cheeses are few but essen- 
tial. The best known is Pecorino ro- 
mano, a hard, dry cheese which comes 
in large, corded cylinders. Made from 
ewe’s milk, Romano, when grated, 
makes a fine topping for soups and 
pasta. Ricolta romana is a popular 
white cheese made from curds. It re- 
sembles cottage cheese and adapts 
itself well to desserts. 

But it is time to abandon general- 
ities and to get down to the fine fun- 
damentals of Roman restaurants and 
their tempting liste del giorno. There 
are scores and hundreds of restau- 
rants and traltorie (you will find 
that the difference between the two 
today is merely one of formality, the 
trattoria being perhaps somewhat 
simpler in style) eagerly waiting to 
prove to Olympic visitors that the 
Italian cucina is a thing of beauty 
and refinement. A few places will 
present multilingual menus, but in 
the majority these will be worded in 
Italian, a situation which calls for a 
certain briefing. Here, then, are some 
of the temptations on the menu as 
you sit down on a sheltered terrace, 
ravenous after an afternoon in the 
stadium and a prolonged aperilivo at 
a caf£ table on the Via Vittorio Ve- 
neto. The Romans dine late, and the 
stranger within their walls may be at 
the point of starvation when he final- 
ly confronts the joys of a tardy Ro- 
man dinner. 

ANTIPASTI 

Hors d’oc Hires 

The Roman menu starts off with a 
flourish, for its selection of appetizers 
and hors d’oeuvres is brilliant, tempt- 
ing and frequently international. C.a- 
viale Malossol (caviar), foie gras di 
continued 
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A FEAST continued 

Strasburgo (Alsatian goose liver) and 
salmon? affumicata (smoked salmon) 
are classic foreign specialties that ap- 
pear on the menus of the more ex- 
pensive restaurants, usually followed 
by the cryptic letters, “S.Q.,” which 
mean “according to quantity.” It is 
a good idea to recognize and remem- 
ber these two letters and also “S.G.” 
(“according to size”) at the outset, 
for they indicate a flexible price, 
based on the amount served to each 
guest. If requested, 
the headwaiter 
should be able to 
give you a more 
specific idea of the 
cost, thus avoid- 
ing surprises. 

Other antipasti have a more Ital- 
ian character. Many restaurants in 
Rome produce a rolling chariot laden 
with a choice of appetizers (antipasti 
variati) in neat rectangular dishes, as 
tempting as any table of Scandina- 
vian smorgasbord. Here you will find 
every conceivable sort of cold shrimp, 
fish, sausage, salad, egg and vege- 
table dish. In restaurants such as 
Passetto, Capriccio or Transatlan- 
tico, the display is so prodigal in its 
variety that the hungry guest finds it 
difficult to restrain himself. Smaller 
restaurants often serve a few simple 
antipasti on a plate, thus obviating 
the temptation to plunge too heavily. 

If your taste runs toward that old 
favorite, the sea food cocktail, the 
Romans have a wonderful surprise for 
you —scampi. These are the tender 
tails of a shellfish similar to the Eng- 
lish prawn, a rare delicacy and a bit 
on the expensive side. Romans also 
serve lobster meat <aragosta ) with a 
spiced cocktail sauce. 

Probably the favorite summer an- 
tipasto in Rome is prosciutto c me- 
lone o fichi. Light, cool and appetiz- 
ing, it consists of paper-thin slices of 
raw cured Italian ham, served with a 
cold golden melon or peeled iced figs. 
It is a delicious combination, leav- 
ing you refreshed and poised for the 
splendors to come. 

There are many other choices — 
sliced salume, chicken salad, pinkish 
shrimps called gambcri, mushrooms 
or artichokes in oil— enough to satisfy 
the most fastidious diner. 


ZUPPE K MINESTRE 
Soups 

Zuppe always means soup, but the 
word mineslre is often ambiguous, re- 


ferring both to soup and the pasta 
preparations on some restaurant 
menus. One of the best of the soups is 
stracciatella, that savory consomm6 
to which has been added egg and 
grated cheese. It is standard on most 
menus, and worth trying in your own 
American kitchen. 

The classic Italian vegetable soup, 
minestrone, is known far beyond its 
own frontiers. It supposedly origi- 
nated in Genoa, but the Romans have 
adopted it wholeheartedly and like it 
hot, cold or lukewarm. 

Few words in Italy’s gastronomic 
vocabulary cover a wider range of de- 
lights than brodo 
—broth. In Italy 
this simple fare is 
given individual- j 
ity by the addition 
of rice, egg ( zuppa 
alia parese), chick- 
en livers (brodo con 
fegatini di polio) or a variety of fari- 
naceous delicacies, among them ca- 
pellini, tortellini, rariolini and quad- 
rucci. You will also find creamed 
chicken soup ( crema di polio ) and the 
old tomato standby (crema di pomo- 
doro) in Rome. One of the best solu- 
tions to your soup problem on a warm 
August night will certainly be cold 
consomme consomme freddo). 





FARIN' ACE!, PASTE ASOITTE 
Pasta and rice dishes 

As you know, a cornerstone of Ital- 
ian cookery is pasta, the broad term 
for a variety of hearty dishes. Derived 
from fundamentally the same flour 
(and occasionally egg) base, each of 
these pasta dishes takes on a different 
form and, strangely enough, achieves 
quite a different taste. In America 
we know many of them well — spa- 
ghetti, macaroni and ravioli are long- 
accepted words — but a few will come 
as a welcome novelty. 

As we’ve pointed out, fettuccine al 
burro is Rome’s particular pride, a 
simple classic you’ll always remem- 
ber. Sometimes they are served with 
a Bolognese meat sauce. 

A rich, fragrant and luxurious dish 
that immediately conquers foreign 
visitors is cannelloni. It consists of 
thin leaves of pasta about three inches 
square, boiled in water and wrapped 
into cylinders around a spiced meat 
or cheese stuffing. These are covered 
with a cream or tomato sauce, sprin- 
kled with grated cheese, browned in 
the oven and served very hot from 
the baking dish— an epicurean delight 
when prepared by a good Roman chef. 


Other pasta specialties are ravioli 
and agnolotti, those little pillows of 
pasta stuffed with ground meat or 
vegetables and served with an aro- 
matic sauce. Agnolotti are generally 
the larger of the two, and often ap- 
pear in half-moon shapes. 

The Romans, of course, also eat 
spaghetti with a variety of sauces 
other than the familiar tomato kind. 
One that is uniquely Roman is the 
one for spaghetti alia amatriciana, and 
it lends character to this well-known 
fare. Then there is spaghetti alia car- 
bonara, in which the trimmings are 
bacon and eggs— but with a differ- 
ence: beaten eggs are put on the 
cooked spaghetti, then crisp cubes of 
bacon together with hot olive oil are 
poured over the dish, cooking the eggs 
in long, delicate strands. Spaghetti 
con aglio e olio is for all those who 
love garlic— the sauce is simply garlic 
sauteed to a golden brown in olive oil. 

If you prefer a rice dish to pas- 
ta (you will always find both of- 
fered) there is risotto 
con funghi. Served 
with plenty of butter 
and mushrooms, it is 
also sometimes stud- 
ded with/nd/i di mare, 
a wealth ol seafood in- 
cluding gamberetti 
(baby shrimps) and 
tiny whole octopuses 
called calamaretti, a thoroughly Ital- 
ian delicacy which you should enjoy. 
Risotto alia certosina, an aristocratic 
presentation with gamberi, onion and 
cheese, appears in better restaurants. 
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UOVA 

Eggs 

Those who seek out lighter dishes 
will do well to remember that word 
uora. Under it will be found a num- 
ber of omelets, which the Italians 
turn out quite as well as the French. 
(They prefer the French word to their 
own equivalent, frittata.) Thus you 
will find omelets with mushrooms 
(funghi), ham prosciutto), chicken 
livers t fegatini di polio), kidneys (ro- 
gnoncini) and cheese ( formaggio). If 
you long for good old bacon and eggs, 
ask for uora al bacon. Scrambled eggs 
become uora strapazzale, a tongue- 
twister. And there are poached eggs 
with deleetablesauees, uora alia fioren- 
tina and uora alia M ornay, for example. 

PESCE 

Fish 

The aristocrat of Roman fish is sole 
(aogliula), and if it is not quite the 
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equal of Dover sole, it is a formidable 
rival. The most popular way of serv- 
ing this fish is sogliola alia mugnaia, 
which simply means saute a la men - 
nitre in plenty of fresh butter. It is 
also fried in the conventional man- 
ner. Better Roman restaurants list 
fillet of sole bonne femme or with 
Cardinal sauce. 

A quartet of distinguished fish will 
be in evidence next summer and will 
prove very palatable in the company 
of a cool white wine such as a Ver- 
dicchio, Soave, or Orvieto. Deni ire, 
a menacing, toothy fellow, as you 
may judge by his name, is best sliced 
and grilled. Grilling is also best for 
ombrina and spigola, the latter being 
known as a loup de mer in France. 
Triglie, however, are small red mullet 
and are delightful when served al car - 
loccio— in a paper bag. 

Do not shrink from calamari, cala- 
maretli and seppie. These are mem- 
bers of the octopus family, and they 
may take a little longer to become 
your fast friends. We would sug- 
gest beginning with a deep fry of 
calamaretli, the baby octopuses, and 
working up from there. The cala- 
marelti are smaller than our New 
England clams, and every bit as 
delicate. 

CKOSTACEI 

Shellfish 

Only the most distinguished Ital- 
ian shellfish get to Rome. The cruder 
fellows, such as crabs, mussels and 
cockles, are consumed on the shore. 
Scampi, the exquisite tidbits from the 
antipasto tray, are also fried in deep 
oil or prepared with curry and a pilaff 
of rice. Spiedino di scampi is perhaps 
the most appealing of all — a skew- 
er of closely packed scampi grilled 
over the fire. The giants of the 
shrimp family are mazzancolle, great 
rose-colored fellows most tempting 
when roasted on a skewer. Gam- 
beri and their small cousins, gambe- 
retti, are shrimps that appear in 
horsd'oeuvres trays, sauces and deep- 
sea fries. 

Lobster ( aragosta ) is not exactly 
plentiful in Rome, but it is obtainable 
in the more important restaurants. If 
you crave lobster thermidor or New- 
burg, several fine chefs in Rome are 
ready to prepare it for you— “S.G.” 

A R ROST I E CARNE 
Roasts and meat dishes 

Many American travelers in Italy 
complain that they find a superabun- 
dance of veal and chicken and not 


enough of the good substantial beef 
to which they are accustomed. This 
is not the situation in Rome, where a 
grilled steak awaits them in practi- 
cally every restaurant. Veal is more 
plentiful, however, and appears in 
many more guises, as does lamb, 
though it is somewhat less favored. 
Pork is in scarce supply compared to 
veal, but among them all the meat 
larder is well filled. 

Manzo is the basic word for beef, 
although it goes under a variety of 
names once it is grilled. Bistecca di 
manzo ai ferri is a simple beefsteak; 
filetto di hue alia griglia is a grilled 
fillet. Roman chefs borrow foreign 
names for their finest steaks— enlre- 
c6te ai ferri (thin minute steak) and 
tournedos Rossini, the legendary fillet 
of beef presented on toast fried in 
butter and topped with a layer of foie 
gras. Once in a while you will find 
hamburger grandiosely listed as 
filetto hachi all Ambnrgo. Beef also ap- 
pears as stufato di manzo, a savory 
beef stew, or bollito, boiled, or sim- 
ply as roast beef. But steak is the 
thing in Rome, and usually it is very 
good. 

You will become well acquainted 
with vitello, fine, young, milk-fed 
veal. Light in color 
and delicate in tex- 
ture, it is a Roman 
staple. The outstand- 
ing example is the 
famous saltimbocca 
alia romana, in which 
thin slices of veal are 
sauteed with prosciutto, a leaf of 
sage and often a sprinkling of Mar- 
sala. As the first word of its name 
says, it "jumps into the mouth.” But 
there are other favorites, too: 

Scaloppine are, of course, veal escal- 
opes— thin slices of lean veal pound- 
ed even thinner and prepared rap- 
idly to order. They are cooked in 
butter or olive oil and combined 
with Marsala or Madeira wine. Scalop- 
pine alia valdostana have a top- 
ping of melted Fontina cheese. The 
Romans’ own favorite seems to 
be scaloppine alia pizzaiola, that fa- 
mous red sauce of tomatoes, garlic 
and herbs. 

Veal cutlets are known as costo- 
lette, chops on the bone, also pounded 
thin. They are usually served alia 
milanese, dipped in beaten egg and 
bread crumbs and sauteed in butter, 
an Italian classic. 

Not pounded thin but allowed to 
assert their own personality are veal 
loin chops ( lombate or lombatine). 


Sometimes they are cooked in white 
wine with mushrooms, but the time- 
honored procedure is to grill them. A 
majestic lombala ai ferri is a noble 
entree. 

You may have heard of ossobuco 
—veal marrowbone, surrounded by 
meat, sawed into 
slices about two 
inches thick and 
cooked slowly with 
herbs, spices and veg- 
etables for many 
hours. This Milanese 
specialty is found on 
many Roman tables, and is univer- 
sally esteemed. 

The Roman chefs also prepare the 
spare parts of the calf in many de- 
lectable ways. These include animelle 
(sweetbreads', cerrello (brains), fe- 
gato (liver i and trippa (tripe), often 
accompanied by mushrooms, onions, 
capers or peas. 

Although Italy is plentifully popu- 
lated by porkers, maiale, or pork, 
makes a very timid appearance at 
Roman restaurant tables. You will 
find the familiar giambone braisi al 
Madera (ham braised in Madeira 
wine) at the better restaurants, and 
if you crave a pork chop, it will be 
listed as braciola di maiale alia griglia. 
The famous raw cured ham, prosciut- 
to, is by far the pig’s finest contribu- 
tion to Roman gastronomy. 

Lamb is exceedingly popular in 
Rome when it is small enough to be 
called abbacchio. In its later years, 
when it is known as agnello, it seems 
to lose its acclaim, except in the form 
of lamb chops, costolette di agnello 
olio griglia, which are tender and 
savory. 

POLLAME 

Fowl 

The dependable polio, or chicken, 
provides Roman chefs with some of 
their most successful dishes. Polio alia 
diavola is simply a broiled chicken, 
brushed with olive oil and seasoned 
with dried red pepper flakes, then 
pointed up with chopped onion and 
parsley. Sometimes it is served with a 
piquant sauce. This dish is absolutely 
famous in Rome and obtains star bill- 
ing in most restaurants. Polio alia ro- 
mana con peperoni is a delicious cas- 
serole dish. Petti di polio alia Cardi- 
nale are tender chicken breasts sau- 
teed with a rich Cardinal sauce— a 
favorite on many dining terraces. 

Roman chefs roast chicken livers 
on skewers between slices of pro- 
continued 
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Make delicious 

WHISKEY SOUP 

cocWails-at home 

EQUAL TO THOSE SERVEO AT WORLO FAMOUS BARS 




Make them the quick, 
easy way with 
Holland House 
Whiskey Sour 
Mix. Just add 
your favorite 
brand of whis- 
key to the Mix 
and you'll serve 
perfect Whiskey 
Sours every time. 

Other popular 
Holland Hou> 

. , Cocktail Mi 

Manhattan. Dry Martini. 
jjjlB Daiquiri, Tom Collins, 
Old Fashioned, Bronx, 
Car Quinine Tonic 
& Gimlet. 


HOLLAND 

HOUSE 


WHISKEY SOUR MIX 


Full pint -enough for 22 cocktails 
QQ* Slight!' higher in Southern 
OJ7« ,v. Western States 


At Food, Drug, Beverage & Liquor Stores. 
Write for free cocktail and canape recipes! 

Holland House Sales Co., Woodside 77, N. Y. 


A FEAST 

sciutto and leaves of sage, calling them 
frgatini di polio alia salvia. They make 
a handsome pilaff di polio al curry, the 
classic curry of chicken with rice, and 
of course, the dish so well known in 
America, polio alia cacciatora. They'll 
even make you chicken croquettes, 
crocchette di polio, and, as a final ges- 
ture of Italo-American friendship, in- 
salat a di polio all’americana, good old 
chicken salad. 

Turkey is lacchino, and, as noted, 
Roman cooks concoct one of their 
subtlest delicacies from the breasts 
of plump. Vender brids. These Jiletti 
di lacchino dorati are a triple-starred 
feature in many a top Roman res- 
taurant. They are frequently served 
with peas or mushrooms, or sprinkled 
with wafers of sliced Piedmontese 
truffles. 

As for salads, in Rome you will find 
insalata verde in every restaurant and 
trattoria. A great favorite is insalata 
capricciosa, a mixed salad which, as 
its name implies, often depends upon 
the caprice of the mixer. Besides greens 
and tomatoes, it often contains black 
olives, strips of ham, fragments of 
tuna fish, much like our chef's salad 
or the French salade nigoise. 


KOIlMAGGI 

Cheese 


The tempting platter of assorted 
cheeses which the Roman waiter will 
place before you borrows heavily from 
neighboring regions, particularly 
Lombardy, which is famous for its 
Stracchino, Gorgonzola and Bel I’aese. 
From the Alpine valley 
of Aosta comes Fontina 
cheese, soft and golden. 

The best mozzarella 
hails from Naples. 

Most Roman cheeses 
do not appear on the 
platter. Pecorino ro- - 
mono, the ewe’s-milk 
cheese, is grated to 
make a flavorful top- 
ping for pasta and 
soups. Ricotta romana forms the base 
of a very palatable cheesecake. Other 
Roman cheeses are Provola and 
Caciotta. If you are planning to taste 
some of the finer wines of Italy, 
the cheese course is a good place for 
the ceremony. 

FltlTTA 

Fruit 


Fruit-lovers should be ecstatic in 
Rome next summer. Magnificent Ital- 
ian pere ' pears i, pesche i peaches), 
albicocchc i apricots; and uva (grapes) 


SOME ROMAN DISHES WHICH 


When you 
DINE Italian, 

WINE Italian with 

RUFFINO 



STRACCIATKLLA 
Chicken broth with egg 

(serres six) 

A flavorful light stock made from 
chicken, or chicken and veal combined, 
is used for many Italian soups. Vari- 
ous forms of small pasta, greens, eggs 
and other things may be served in this 
brodo. 

A 4-pound fowl and a veal knuckle 
or bone with a little meat on it, are sim- 
mered as slowly as possible in 2 '_> quarts 
of water for aLwut 2 1 j hours, together 
with salt, pepper, a sprig each of cel- 
ery and parsley, an onion, and a small 
carrot. When the stock is strained and 
all fat removed, the result is a delicious 
light broth. 

For stracriatella, a Roman favorite, 
bring 6 cups of broth to the boiling 
point and stir in 3 eggs which have 
been thoroughly beaten up with 2 
tablespoons of grated Romano or Par- 
mesan cheese and 2 tablespoons of 
finely minced parsley. Heat the soup, 
stirring, for a few seconds, or until 
the egg mixture hardens into strands. 
Serve immediately in hot soup plates. 


CARCIOFI ALLA FARM I GIAN A 
Artichokes Parmesan 

(serves four) 

Separate one box of frozen artichoke 
hearts and cut them lengthwise into 
slices a quarter of an inch thick while 
still hard. Allow the slices to thaw, 
and dry them thoroughly. Dip the 
slices in seasoned flour and fry them 
in hot olive oil about 1 ■> inch deep. 
When the slices are browned on both 
sides, drain them on absorbent pa- 
per. Place half the artichoke slices in 
a layer in a buttered baking dish, cov- 
er them with a good tomato sauce, 
spread the remaining slices on this, 
add more tomato sauce and sprinkle 
the surface generously with grated 
Parmesan cheese. I’lace in a 375 ' oven 
for 20 minutes. 

These artichoke hearts are also de- 
licious when dipped in flour as above, 
then in beaten egg to which a few 
drops of water have been added, fried 
in olive oil, drained and served hot. 
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reach their peak of perfection in Au- 
gust, as do many varieties of melon. 
You will see stands everywhere in 
Rome piled high with imposing fruit 
including banane (bananas), fichi 
(fresh figs', aranci (oranges' and ana- 
nas (pineapples'. 

Restaurants will offer you a superb 
single peach on a plate, if you choose, 
but the average Roman prefers his 
fruit cut up with a spot of maraschino. 
Macedonia di frutta, a sublimation of 
our fruit cup, is one of the most pop- 
ular Roman desserts in summer. Prac- 
tically every menu features it, some- 
times with ice cream added. A final 
delicacy, found in the upper echelon 
of restaurants, is frayole di bosco alia 
panna, wild strawberries from the 
forest with rich cream. Accompanied 
by a not-too-dry bottle of Asti SpU- 
mante, this makes a crowning dessert 
to any meal. 

DOIX'l 

Desserts 

If space still remains in the dinner 
guest after the foregoing rounds of 
plenitude, the Roman restaurants 
have a few luscious desserts to offer 
him before he sinks back to confront 
a caffi espresso and a discreet glass of 
liqueur. He will find various types of 
cake ( torta ) and ice cream ( gelati ), 


YOU CAN PREPARE 

FILETTI »l TACCHINO DORATI 
(■oldrn-hrown turkey fillets 

(serves four to six) 

Remove one side of a breast of un- 
cooked turkey with a sharp boning 
knife. Take away skin and sinews, 
separate the small fillet from the rest 
■with your fingers, slice it part way 
through and open it to form one slice. 
Slice the rest into four or more thin 
fillets about 1 3 inch thick and flatten 
each one between sheets of wax pa- 
per by pounding slightly with the 
side of a cleaver. Dip each piece in sea- 
soned flour, shaking off all excess, then 
in one egg beaten up with a few drops 
of water, then in fine bread crumbs. 
Melt 4 tablespoons of butter in a fry- 
ing pan and when it is bubbling hot 
but not brown put in the turkey slices 
and cook them rather slowly on a mod- 
erately hot fire until they have turned 
golden on both sides. They should not 
be too dark nor dried out but just 
cooked through and a fine golden color. 


sometimes in the exotic form of a 
cassata alia siciliana. Combining cake 
and cream, an Italian pastry chef 
comes up with a gaudy mound of plen- 
ty called Saint-Honor6, and a rich con- 
coction going under the preposterous 
name of zuppa inglese, or English 
soup. Or would you have omelette 
alia fiamma, an omelet flaming in 
liqueurs, or a pesca Melba, a peach 
you-know-how? Several restaurants 
offer them, together with zabaione, 
the famous dessert made with egg 
yolks, sugar and Marsala, and served 
in a tall glass. Finally, there is monte 
bianco, an impressive mound of ches- 
nut puree crowned with heavy cream, 
and, for less robust digestions, that 
international dessert with a famil- 
iar name— crema caramella, caramel 
custard. 

The foregoing composite of res- 
taurant delicacies, from the first 
glimpse of the antipasti to the last 
lingering morsel of dolce, is by no 
means complete. However, it does 
include the major Roman dishes, 
and it is sufficiently detailed, we 
hope, to permit you to scan a Ro- 
man menu with a knowing eye. As 
you take your place at a hospitable 
Roman table, we wish you happiness 
and buon appetito. 


AT HOME 

ABBACCHIO ALLA CACCIATORA 

Lamb hunter style 

(serves six) 

Use 2 pounds of tender spring leg of 
lamb cut in 1 1 to 2-inch cubes. Heat 
a generous tablespoon of lard or butter 
in a saucepan, add the lamb and brown 
the pieces on aii sides ovei moderate 
heat. Season with salt and generous 
amount of pepper, add one clove of 
garlic, chopped, 1 j teaspoon of rose- 
mary leaves and a pinch of sage. Sprin- 
kle on 2 teaspoons of flour, stir it in 
and gradually add 1 2 cup red wine vine- 
gar combined with 1 •, cup water. Stir to 
blend all thoroughly. Lower heat, 
cover saucepan and simmer the stew for 
about 30 minutes or until the lamb is 
tender, adding a little hot water if the 
sauce becomes too reduced. 

Toward the end, put 4 anchovy fil- 
lets in a small saucepan with one or two 
tablespoons of the sauce from the 
lamb. Heat and work them together 
until the anchovies are dissolved. Stir 
the anchovy mixture into the casse- 
role a minute or two before serving. 
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by HORACE SUTTON 


Enchantment 

Offshore 


Offbeat and, off the beaten track, Italy’s Tyrrhenian 
islands offer cool prices, hot black beaches 
a nd peacejul relaxation to tired Olympic travelers 


“"FORCES of the American tourist 
light infantry seeking to put 
ashore on the seacoast of Olym- 
pic Italy next summer stand, if un- 
armed with prior reservations, a good 
chance of being hurled hack into the 
sea. Nor are the opportunities for es- 
tablishing a successful beachhead for 
suntanning and swimming purposes 
any better on the glossy Italian islands 
of Capri, Ischia or even Elba. 

Fortunately, however, Italy also 
owns clear title to a magnificent 
string of tiny islands which have been 
all but undiscovered by Americans. 
Indeed, had it not been for the yeasty 
advertising and the personal amori 
of Roberto Rossellini and his star 
Ingrid Bergman (they made love 
ON THE SLOPES OF AN ERUPTING 

volcano, said the ads in 1949), even 
the name of Stromboli would, like its 
neighboring islands, be all but un- 
known in the U.S. 

The Little Known Islands, as I 
must call them collectively, aresprink- 
led all along the shinbone and the toe 
of the boot from Leghorn in the north 
to Sicily in the south. Some are lush 
gardens of Mediterranean flowers, and 
others are stark and treeless, bubbling 
with active volcanoes that warm the 
sea water and make of it an unusual 
ocean spa. Some are still studded 


with relics of Greeks and Romans 
who came to sojourn there 2,000 years 
ago. On all of them, however, modern 
tourism is just beginning. Nowhere 
are the rates higher than $7 a day , and 
in many places in the southern string 
$3.50 per person will carry the day, 
including room with shared bath, 
three meals and tips and taxes. The 
Little Known Islands are far and away 
the biggest buys in Europe. 

The most unusual of the archipel- 
agoes is that of the Aeolian Islands, 
far to the south. Here, many civiliza- 
tions ago, came the Greeks with 
their cultural refinements and their 
mythology. Here, for them, was the 
home of Aeolus, the wind god; and 
while he rested here between zephyrs, 
Vulcan, the Roman fire god, at home 
on the fiery island of Vulcano, forged 
his weapons in the molten lava. 

Treeless, barren, almost bleak, Vul- 
cano today makes an improbable new- 
home for the chic bohemia. It has 
two beaches, the Levan te (sunrise) 
and Ponente 'sunset). Levante is a 
hot-water beach— one of the world’s 
few, if not its only one. Volcanic 
gases seeping through the black sand, 
and rocks heat the whole strand. Bath- 
ers are fond of taking hot-water 
health baths at the shore’s very edge, 
resting their heads on protruding 


rocks. For a surrealist backdrop there 
is a sheltering cliff wall painted by the 
minerals in startling shades of rust, 
yellow and blue-green. On the heights 
just behind Levante across the alum 
flats, a slippery path leads to a pool 
for natural mud baths. The hot sul- 
phurous water will take the tenseness 
from the supercharged, the kinks 
from knotted muscles and the color 
from the bathing suits. Indeed, in 
the irradiated air of Vulcano, fabrics 
change color with the whimsy of a 
vacillating chameleon, natural hair 
bleaches, bleaches darken, and stock- 
ings have been known simply to dis- 
integrate without notice. 

Vulcano’s Ponente Beach is more 
docile. It is soft, curving and jet- 
black, and bathers loll there in the 
afternoon sun, building black castles 
in the sand. Trees may have a hard 
time finding roots in this volcanic 
cove, but hotels are finding the Po- 
nente strip a fertile base. Handsomest 
of all is Les Sables Noirs, a 20-room 
inn which opened last summer. Bril- 
liant Sicilian tiles have been inlaid in 
its floors, its yellow-door rooms all 
open to a courtyard surrounded by 
a reed-covered walkway. The Lazy 
Susan in the bar is an old decorated 
Sicilian cartwheel, and a broad ter- 
race looks out to the setting sun and, 
in the blackness, to the pinpoint lights 
of the night fishermen. It is being 
run with cosmopolitan finesse by a 
cousin of the novelist Frances Win war, 
Santo Vinciguerra, who spends his 
spare hours skin-diving in the ruins 
continued 
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On GIGLIO, Ferdiano Ford ini rolls 
a boccie ball al his hideaway hotel, 
a 20-minute boat ride from island’s port. 


At 


iT IJ PARI, island-made hats are for 
sale to sun-dodgers. The island 
has an acropolis and a fine museum. 


Fm 


1 ROM ELBA to Sicily the islands are 
nests for yachts, whose owners explore such 
undereloped sites as Monte Cristo. 


Vn 


' u LCANO, the newest discovery, has vol- 
canic gases that heat the sea water 
and produce spectacular black beaches. 




Discover new meanings in leisure’ and luxury’ with a Riviera resort basking outside your stateroom. But check your 
tensions at the pier . . . cares fade fast in the pool-side sunshine. Laughter comes naturally, evenings become events, 
courtesy of your devoted Italian Line staff. With exotic ports to visit and curios to hunt ashore, your only prob- 
lem becomes choosing from such ambrosial menus. A pity, indeed, the Sunny Southern Route can’t take longer! 


Italian Line 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR ITALIAN LINE • BATTERY PARK BUILDING, 24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: DIGBY 4-0800 • CRIST0F0R0 COLOMBO • AUGUSTUS • GIULIO CESARE • CONTE BIANCAMANO 
SATURNIA • VULCANIA — AND IN JULY, THE SUPREMELY LUXURIOUS NEW FLAGSHIP, LEONARDO DA VINCI 
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of an old Roman ship sunk long ago 
near by. A handsome new room with a 
brilliantly tiled share bath and elec- 
tricity at Les Sables Noirs comes to 
$5.70 a day, food included — a robust 
price by Aeolian standards. 

Villaggio Eolie is an encampment 
of ‘24 cabins all made of canna, a 
Sicilian bamboo which grows on Yul- 
cano. The interiors are artfully fur- 
nished, candle-lit, and each has its 
own magnificent Sicilian-tiled private 
bath. Cold water only. Villa Conceta, 
Commendatore Giovanni La Rosa, 
proprietor, has 34 Spartan rooms, two 
with their own private bath. At $3.50 
a day, all included, it attracts so many 
Germans that it now keeps on hand a 
blond-haired German Meister of cere- 
monies who, in his open-to-the-navel 
white shirt, his white ducks and white 
shoes, looks as if he had run all the 
way from one of those displays of 
mass gymnastics that his homeland 
has always been so fond of. 

Some 450 people live on Vulcano, 
most of them five miles up on the 
island lop in a cluster of shelters 
which house the church, post office 
and doctor. Until recently, cables 
that had been flashed two hours be- 
fore from Paris or New York were 
delivered by donkey, and you paid 
extra if you wanted delivery by night 
or in the rain. Cables marked urgen- 
tiasimo, which require beating the 
donkey, cost 600 lire extra. The cable 
office now owns a Lambretta, but 
tourist baggage is still loaded in don- 
key carts and taken to the water’s 
edge, where it is transferred to out- 
board runabouts to be lightered out 
to the boat. 

Vulcano, of course, is where the 
Italian actress Anna Magnani, at the 
brink of eruption over Roberto Ros- 
sellini’s attentions to Ingrid Berg- 
man, made her own movie as an an- 
swer to the Rossellini-Bergman film 
Stromboli. While neither picture won 
a critic'^ award the two films were 
responsible for the awakening of the 
islands. Despite Bergman’s box of- 
fice — she is still pictured on the is- 
land's postcards — Stromboli’s tour- 
ism is not quite as developed, nor has 
it as yet been knighted by offbeat 
society’s touch. The self-crowned cre- 
ator of tourism on Stromboli is the 
tall, majestic Reverendo Antonino di 
Mattina, who played in the Rossel- 
lini film. After the film’s appearance 
and the tremendous notoriety it cre- 


ated, the good reverendo, who wears 
his black cassock with a straw pith 
helmet by day and changes to a be- 
ret at night, organized the Villaggio 
Stromboli, a hotel. It now has 22 
rooms, many of them monastic and 
cell-like but eight of them are brand- 
new, overhanging the sea and the 
hotel’s own pair of black beaches. 
Last year the Villaggio opened a bar 
and a new open-air dining terrace 
looking out to Strombolicchio, a shaft 
of rock jutting out in the sea one mile 
offshore, crowned with a lighthouse. 

In the eeriness of Stromboli, you 
can sit at night sipping the sweet 
malvasia wine that tastes like Malaga 
and watch the sea turn red with the 
disappearing sun, then black and 
mauve. In some strange sunsets, 
Stromboli’s white cubist houses turn 
green against the black beaches, and 
the sky behind becomes a deep Con- 
federate gray. 

D espite the ever-rumbling vol- 
cano and the lava soil, fig trees 
grow in great profusion by the 
sides of the paths — there are no roads. 
Papyrus blossoms, and the geraniums 
bloom electric pink. Great shocks of 
white lilies burst in front of roseate 
houses, and calla lilies nod at the end 
of lava-cobbled walks. Mimosa bub- 
bles in great yellow sprays in spring, 
and the black sand is strewn with 
red seaweed like a wig abandoned by 
Gwen Verdon playing Ondine. And 
when a palm frond cascades over the 
whitewashed walls of the square’s 
Moorish houses the vision of a man- 
sion in Morocco is complete. 

Life seemed less than beautiful to 
many of the owners of these houses 
who fled in the unquiet ’30s, off to a 
new life in Canada, Australia, Brook- 
lyn or San Francisco. Their long- 
abandoned homes are being turned 
into profit at long last and are being 
snapped up by enterprising Swiss and 
Scandinavians who make them into 
villas. The going price for a tiny two- 
story house with one room on each 
floor and the kitchen in a separate 
plaster shack across the court is now 
$1,000, an unheard-of amount of 
money in pre-film days. 

Budgeteering Germans and Swiss 
tour groups frequent the pleasant- 
enough hotel and restaurant called 
La Sirenetta at the harbor’s edge, but 
two inns of some elegance are also 
scheduled to be ready this coming 
year. The sea bathing from the dozen 
or more black beaches is acceptable, 
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Who’s wrong? Neither. Make 
your Martini as you like it. Do 
remember, though, there is no 
substitute for the subtle dryness 
and delicate flavor of Gordon’s 
Gin— original base and inspira- 
tion of a classic Martini. The Gin 
that made the Martini famous. . . 
still makes it best... 3 to 1 or 10 
to 1 . First distilled in 1 769— Gor- 
don’s Gin is still traditionally dis- 
tilled for authentic Gin quality. 
Any bartender worth his pow- 
dered sugar knows he can stake 
his reputation on the superb taste 
of any Gin drink mixed with 
Gordon’s Gin. And so can you! 
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continued 

but Stromboli is primarily for excur- 
sions, especially by night. There are 
trips by motor launch around the 
side of the island called the Sciara del 
Fuoco, where the lava tumbling down 
for centuries has left a black carbon 
slide. The ambitious walk at night to 
the top of the crater, but a compro- 
mise excursion will take the hiker on 
a curving path to the observatory, 
an hour’s trudge each way. The big 
show is Stromboli’s volcano, which 
is supposed to disgorge red lava every 
hour, but as a performer the crater 
is Old Unfaithful. The skin-diving 
is good at Strombolicchio, the 180- 
foot natural pile offshore. A 152-step 
staircase has been cut into the rock 
and, for the breathless who climb it, 
there is a fine view of the Aeolian 
domain of Aeolus, and beyond to 
Sicily and the mainland of Calabria. 

In the quiet pre-film days, a lum- 
bering steamer puffed out from Sicily 


to these strange little dots beyond. 
Now with the renascence the Ital- 
ians have introduced a strange vessel 
called the aliscafo, a motorboat that 
rides on skilike hydrofoils. From its 
nest in Messina, it makes daily for- 
ays at 40 miles an hour straight into 
the lairs of Aeolus and Vulcan, tear- 
ing into the harbors like a hot rod and 
blowing loudly on a klaxon that 
could be Triton’s horn. The present 
hydrofoil carries 72 passengers and 
cruises up the Strait of Messina, a 
narrow neck of land that separates 
Sicily and the Italian mainland. The 
aliscafo also slaloms at high speed 
around the oddly shaped spada boats 
that fish the waters for swordfish. A 
sight from another age is the har- 
pooner, standing far out on a bending 
bowsprit that is as long as the boat it- 
self, waiting with two-pronged spear 
in hand for the call of the lookout in a 
teetering perch high in the rigging. 

Nowhere is spada more tastefully 
served than broiled in olive oil in the 
harbor of the Filipino Restaurant on 


the island of Lipari where the aliscafo 
pauses three hours for lunch. Capers 
which grow wild and as big as plump 
raisins on these islands are a favorite 
garnish and are sprinkled on salads 
like blueberries on breakfast cereal. 

^T^HOUGH Filipino’s is packed for 

I summer lunches, Lipari is not 
JL really a tourist island, being oc- 
cupied with the less larksome business 
of mining pumice stone, for abrasives 
and dentifrices. While it has no beaches 
or resorts, Lipari harbors one of the 
best museums of the Meditqtranean, 
offers some stupendous views and in 
deference to those who pause for those 
pleasures, the tiny shops squeezed 
into the crannies in the old walled 
town display racks of tourist hats 
that must be a source of summer per- 
plexity to the natives. 

Excavations in the acropolis of Lip- 
ari have uncovered archaeological 
layers that go back to the Stone Age. 
There are stone handles from doors 
fashioned 3,000 years before Christ, 
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a necropolis of the Ansonians from 
1050 B.C., eggshells still in kitchen 
utensils fashioned in the 4th century 
B.C. Travelers today edge around 
stone Roman tombs in the garden 
while searching for vantage points 
from which to photograph the har- 
bor far below. 

The history and the beauty of these 
islands were lost on Mussolini, who 
used Lipari, as he did many of the 
other Little Known Islands, as a pris- 
on. Some 400 stubborn parliament 
members. Freemasons, lawyers and 
journalists, were incarcerated here on 
the hill, alongside the historical ruins. 
On Lipari they lived amid the bur- 
geoninggeraniums, the lush carpets of 
bougainvillaea and the views through 
the chinks in the ramparts down to 
the tiny harbor with its fishing boats, 
its church at the water's edge, the 
nets strung out along its single quay. 

C Iafe society has conquered Capri, 
and the iconoclasts have long 
4 since fled to Ischia and made it 
famous. But who ever heard of Pro- 
cida, half an hour from the nearest out- 
stretched arm of the Bay of Naples? 
Like Lipari and the islands to the 
north, it, too, was used as a prison, 
but the jail occupies an isolated hill- 
top, and already there is one new hotel 
and more coming. When the boat 
comes in from Naples the islanders 
come swarming out of their rose and 
pale yellow and fierce-terra-cotta- 
colored houses that line the harbor. 
The carriage drivers come aclattering 
too, but nowadays they are likely to 
lose out to the buzzing new invention 
called the motor carrozctta, a motor 
scooter that has been transformed 
into a minuscule carriage with barely 
room for two in the back seat. 

In five ear-splitting, nerve-jangling 
minutes the motorcarrozetta will take 
you climbing up to the heights of Ter- 
ra Murata for the look back into the 
maze of whitewashed roof tops plas- 
tered all over the ridge line gathered 
around the mothering dome of the 
church called the Madonna della Gra- 
zie. Down in the beachside part of 
town called Coricello live the ancho- 
vy fishermen. Beyond is the uninhab- 
ited island of Vivara, popular for rab- 
bit hunting, and across from it the 
hulk of Ischia, the smart retreat of 
those who wouldn’t be caught dead 
or alive on Capri. 

Procida, known as Prochyta in an- 
cient days, was used as a setting by 
the French writer, Alphonse de La- 
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St. Johns West Indian 

Lime 

After Shave 

A new after shave capturing for 
your comfort theeternal freshness of 
true West Indian limes. Thoroughly 
masculine, yet gentle as a whisper. 

A unique toiletry, faultlessly 
tailored for the man who appreciates 
the distinctive. 

Handsomely packaged and im- 
ported straight from the Virgin 
Islands. $»>.00*. In set with West 
Indian Lime Cologne, $10.50*. 
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lian Islands from Sicily, provides an unusual thrill of its own with its 40-mph speed. 
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martini* for his novel, Grazivlla. Now 
the promotionally minded fathers 
call the place the Island of Graziella 
and stage a Grazielle festival the end 
of every August. The best inn is the 
new Hotel Pif, set on the heights 
above the sea in a garden of lemon 
trees and white geraniums and bana- 
na fronds. The outdoor bar curls 
around an old olive tree, there is a 
brown sandy beach far below, and the 
seaside rooms look across the water 
to the circus isle of Capri. 

Grottoes galore greet the skin- 
diver who makes his way to Ponza, 
largest island of the Pontine archi- 
pelago, 20 miles offshore, halfway be- 
tween Naples and Rome. A place of 
myths and legends (Aeneas is said to 
have stopped there), treeless Ponza 
in this space-conscious age is more 
apt to be compared to the landscape 
of the moon. Great rocks jut from 
the sea along its rock-hewn coast, 
and iridescent caverns glow there, 
luring the scuba set to cool caves, 
clear coves and a freighter sunk in 
World War II. One plain hotel ($8 a 
night double, $1.75 single), one good 
restaurant, one jukebox nightclub 
and one gravel beach are what Ponza 
has today, but more is in the oiling. 
By the time a new hotel, more eat- 
eries and a few shops have been set 
up, Ponza’s connection to the main- 
land will also probably be less ten- 
uous (at present, the ferry goes thrice 
weekly in the season from Anzio and 
Formia, and Sundays from Naples) 
and with American visitors already 
arriving along with the Continental 
steadies, oldtime “naturalists” are 
beginning to look for new horizons. 


North of Rome, in the sea that 
rolls between Corsica and the Italian 
west coast, tiny islands are in orbit 
about the earth of Elba. Somnolent 
since that day in 1815 when Napo- 
leon sailed for C an ties to end his exile 
and commence upon the Hundred 
Days, Elba roused itself suddenly 
after World War II. Forty hotels 
have sprouted in the last 10 years, at 
least half a dozen of them offering 
beachside luxury at $10 a day. Like 
Ischia it has grown too fast and be- 
come too well known to be a Little 
Known Island. But its satellites in 
the Tuscan Archipelago still qualify 
— Gorgona; Capraia, once a Genoese 
colony and still equipped with a 15th 
century castle; Pianosa; Monteeris- 
to, with its memories of Dumas; Gi- 
glio; and Giannutri, which I came to 
think of fondly as Gene Autry. The 
first three are still prison islands with 
ideas of future tourist grandeur. 
Montecristo was once the summer 
repose of the Italian royal family, 
who came there in the royal yacht. 
It has but two residents— the care- 
takers of the castle, is bereft of inns 
hut is reachable by chartered speed- 
boat from Elba. Giglio is the pick, 
the new little-known darling of the 
cognoscenti, with the best rooms fac- 
ing the sea, private bath, three meals 
a day to let al less than $6 in the top 
of the summer, less than $5 a day 
early in June and late in September. 

Train or car will carry you the hun- 
dred miles from Rome to Orbetello, 
just beyond the new fashionable re- 
sort at Ansedonia. Orbetello sits on a 
spur of land leading to a hill called 
the Monte Argentario. On either side 
of it are salt lakes where the Fascist 
Italian aviator, Italo Balboa, experi- 
mented with flying boats and took 
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off on a historical flight to the U.S. 
in 1933. A turn to the left leads to 
Porto Ercole, which looks like a stage 
set for a picturesque fishing village. 
A turn to the right leads to Porto 
Santo Stefano, a village curved 
around a harbor dotted with fishing 
boats and gorgeous summer villas. 
From Porto Ercole the boat leaves 
for Gene Autry. From Porto Santo 
Stefano a big white yachtlike shuttle 
departs for Giglio 11 miles offshore, 
a land which Stendhal called the 
Mermaid's fsfe. 

1 “ spied no mermaids in my days on 
Giglio, but the entire village called 
_ Giglio Porto tumbled out of its 
houses when our ship came in, and I 
can only suppose that they perform 
similarly each day and twice on Sum 
days, which is the summer schedule. 
The Porto people live in houses that 
huddle shoulder to shoulder, beige 
and pink and umber. Some have lacy 
balconies, and bright green shutters 
are uniform on all. An old Saracen 
tower guards the harbor entrance 
and two lighthouses show the way. 
Behind rises the mountain, its out- 
cropping of rocks breaking through 
the fields of green broom like knees 
in threadbare pants. Cafes put out 
squares of geraniums to plant the flag 
of their domain on the harborside 
walk. And whatever real estate 
hasn’t been spoken for is covered by 
day with endless strands of fish net 
hung to dry and be repaired. The 
village sports thunder up the back 
streets on their motorcycles and all 
of them wear blue jeans which sell 
in the stalls affixed with labels that 
depict a bucking bronco and say 
“Confection F-Bell. Sturdy. Well. 
For Weekend. For Worker. For 
Sport." At night sporting types and 
workers and village wives all gather 
in the caffe and sit on rows of benches 
to watch the television. The island 
favorite: Perry Como. 

Anchoring one end of the harbor is 
a boxy bulk known altogether as 
Demo’s Hotel la Nuova Pergola. Since 
there also is a Pergola that is not so 
nuora just next door owned by the 
same family, one must insist on the 
real goods. Though called a hotel, 
Demo’s new Pergola is, in true fact, a 
pensione of first category. But its ap- 
pointments are comfortable enough, 
its atmosphere amiable and its food 
extraordinary. Fish is the dish — trio- 
lid (red mullet), dentice (like a toothy 
striped bass), nasello (whiting) and, 
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Why is this gift even more 
desirable this Christmas? 

Because this year the Polaroid Land Camera can take 60-second pictures 
indoors without flashbulbs! Two remarkable new inventions make it 
possible: the Polaroid wink-light and super-sensitive 3000-speed film. 
Together, they take the place of flashbulbs ... let you take pictures in 
ordinary room lighting with just the gentle wink of the repeating wink- 
light to erase shadows. 

For Christmas pictures in 60 seconds without flashbulbs, give or get the 
Polaroid Land Camera. Cameras — from S74.95. The wink-light — S17.95. 
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is the prst Christmas 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S OREA T WINE DISTRICTS 


IT TAKES the best of wine-grapes to make 
the best of wine. That's why Widmer’s 
grow and cultivate mile-after-mile of 
their own vineyards. 

HERE the vineyardmen spend a never- 
ending round of skill, toil and patience. 
But the result is perfect wine-grapes. 
And from such grape-perfection, plus 
exact wine-processing and cellar-care 
comes the superb, unchanging excellence 
of Widmer's NEW YORK state Wines. 


Widmer's! Wines 

Take the Time to be Good 



For cook ing recipes 
and wine facts , . . 
write for Free hook-let 
WINE WONDERLAND 
or ask- for it 
fit your trine shop. 


WIDMER S WINE CELLARS INC Naples 2. N. > 


EXCI1AXTMEXT 

continued 

above all, lobsters. Since grilling lob- 
ster is about as outrageous an idea in 
Italy as serving cream with espresso, 
you might try lobster cold with olive 
oil and ground pepper. It is not only 
a tasty departure but it avoids may- 
onnaise, a recommended sidestep in 
European areas where the refrigera- 
tion is questionable. The bill here 
will come to $5.70 a day for room 
and meals from June 15 to September 
15, $4.40 a day before and after. 
Demo’s brochure, which quotes Sten- 
dhal, also describes Giglio as "All that 
a subaquatic fisher can desire.” I 
was not quite as much taken with 
the Sarareno, built over the boulders 
on the opposite side of the harbor, 
even though each of the 20 rooms has 
a terrace and bath and there are 
steps that will lead the subaquatic 
fisherman right down to the sea. 

r'l-'ivxi or bus will take you back 
I over the hulking mountain 
L through the broom and the steep- 
ly terraced vineyards and the stone 
huts for grape-pressing on location. 
Campese is a sleepy village on the east 
side of the island flanked by a Medici 
tower and an iron mine. In between is 
a fine sand beach that glistens in the 
sun with particles of pyrite, glows 
with ampolas that grow in the sand, 
and in summer echoes to the polyglot 
babble of the French, the German, 
the Swiss and the English who all but 
burst the little 18-room Albergo Cam- 
pese. The hotel has only one accom- 
modation with private bath, but the 
broad windows of its lesser suites all 
face the beach, and the price, all meals 
and taxes and tips included, is about 
$3.50 a day. The one with private 
bath costs 35c a day more. Make your 
bid early. 

The pastimes of those who seclude 
themselves at Campese are to bathe 
all day, to take excursions to a tree- 
shaded glen in the hills called Franco 
on treks to Allume, a small beach a 
kilometer away, and to contemplate 
the tower which dominates town, 
beach and local conversation. Built 
by Ferdinand I, of the Medici, it is 
now the weekend villa of the Conte 
Rodollo della l’iane, a Milanese cot- 
ton merchant. The della I’iane decor 
varies from 2,000-year-old Etruscan 
vases and Greek busts in the gardens 
to television, tiled baths and a ping- 
pong table in the tower. The walls 
are 10 feet thick, there is one room 


on each floor, and the whole place 
came complete with a legend that an 
underwater passage leads clear to the 
mainland. 

The most curious, incomprehensi- 
ble settlement on the island is Giglio 
Castello, a scrubby town of dark stone 
houses all huddled inside the old pro- 
tecting walls on the very top of the 
highest point on the island. The al- 
leys are too narrow for cars. The in- 
habitants, who live off the mines of 
Campese, live all their lives looking 
at gray rock only now and then re- 
lieved by a stray growth of green 
broom burgeoning out of the stone. 
The fields around Castello are a popu- 
lar Italian place for fall shooting, and 
a popular dish of the mountaintop is 
hare cacciatora. 

A place of modern refuge is Giglio’s 
charming hideaway called 1‘ardini’s 
Hermitage Hotel, an inn reachable by 
a 20-minute boat ride from Giglio 
Porto. Perched high on a hilltop in 
view of nothing hut the sea, the 
place is run in great taste by Frediano 
I’ardini and his wife, who also have 
a hotel at Viareggio. There are just 
eight double rooms and two singles, 
and not much to do but play boccie, 
skin-dive and sunbathe, usually in 
the altogether, on sun decks thought- 
fully scattered a few yards from each 
other around the fringe of the moun- 
tain. There is a private spring for 
drinking water, and I’ardini likes to 
say, "I am autonomous for eggs and 
chickens.” Everything else has to be 
imported from Giglio Porto, includ- 
ing the customers. The price per per- 
son with meals is less than $5 a day 
in April, May, June, September and 
October and less than $6 a day in 
July and August. 

A new hotel is abuilding on the 
half-moon-shaped island of Giannu- 
tri, which seems to be suffused with 
a sort of mystical air. Religious orders 
hid here when the barbarian hordes 
swung out of the north, and pirates 
from the south hid here while prey- 
ing on shipping. But long before, it 
was known to the Romans, and there 
are still tangible traces of a huge 
Roman reservoir, an old Roman har- 
bor and a magnificent Roman villa, 
pavements and baths of multicolored 
marble and onyx brought from Mo- 
rocco. After 2,000 years of turbulence, 
villas are again being built on Giglio 
and Giannutri, and The Islands of 
Silence, like the rest of Italy’s Little 
Known Islands, so long so somnolent, 
are springing to summer life, soon to 
be Little Known no more. end 



Making much of the Grape... 
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December It, 1959 


Stadio Olimpico, new wonder of Rome, seats 100,000. Opening ceremonies 
(when the last relay runner arrives with the torch) Aug. 25. Other events through Sept. 11. 



What makes an airline "champion”? Speed? No planes are faster (or smoother) than Alitalia’s brand-new 
Douglas DC-8 jetliners, in service April 1, 1960. Confidence? Relax, secure in the million-mile “know-how” 
and experience of Alitalia’s pilots and navigators. But the most important characteristic of the “champion” is 
sheer pleasure in flight! You’re actually in Italy all the way — with superb Italian food, wonderful Italian wines, 
smiling and expert Italian service. That's championship! make your reservations now on 


Fly “world champion” Alitalia non-stop to 
London, Rome, Milan. First and Economy 
Class. “Fly now, pay later.” See your travel 
agent or nearest Alitalia office. Offices in 26 
major U.S. and Canadian cities. 




The official airline for the Rome Olympic Games 
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1934: NO 
BUT UP 

by HENRY ROMNEY 


PLACE TO GO 


The mood of the country was recovery , and as 
employment rose, so did the spirits of the nation. 
Broadway and Hollywood had a memorable year. 
The pass took over college football and Silver 
A n n i versary All- Am ericas played their last season 



W E have plowed the furrow and planted the good 
seed; the hard beginning is over.” To millions of 
Americans clustered around the radio on January 3, 1934, 
these words, in the confident Groton-Harvard voice, 
confirmed a growing hope. After four bruising years of 
the Great Depression, Americans were picking them- 
selves up off the floor. Assuredly, they told each other, 
there was no place to go but up. 

Their hopes were firmly fixed on 
Plowman ROOSEVELT. Will Rogers, 
the syndicated sage, eying the election 
returns which left only 23 Old Guard 
Republicans in the Senate, was calling 
the voter and F.D.R. “a lovesick cou- 
ple.” Businessmen, despite Harry Hopkins’ grimly glee- 
ful warning that ‘‘this country does not know what real 
taxation is,” could see no recovery without That Man 
in the White House, and Lloyd’s of London found prof- 
itable unexpected new business in insurance policies on 
the President’s life and continued health. 

The chosen instrument for business re- 
eovery was still theNRA, General HUGH 
J JOHNSON commanding. Even that con- 
y firmed loner, Henry Ford, came out in fa- 
vor of the general’s high-flying Blue Eagle. 
But even so, Old Iron Pants Johnson had a crawful of 
problems before the year was out and quit after a claw- 
ing match with Clarence Darrow, the famed legal eagle 
whom Roosevelt had appointed to the 
NRA eyrie to keep order. 

Few were as rash as General Johnson, 
for jobs were still scarce and one man out 
of every four was living wholly or partly 
on relief. Nevertheless, strikes among 
those solidly employed were becoming a serious national 
problem. JOHN L. LEWIS, his bushy brows fast be- 
coming as familiar as Santa's whiskers, made himself 
and his miners a potent new force to be reckoned with. 
The word share caught on, and wildly original share- 
the-wealth schemes began to flourish across the country, 
especially in California, the new haven for the retired 
and pensioned -off. Dr. Francis E. Townsend promised 
to abolish poverty "within five years” with a gimmick 
to hand out $200 a month to anyone 60 or over who had 
"lived an upright life,” and clean-living elder citizens 


m 



in 47 states banded together in hundreds of Townsend 

Plan Clubs. 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, relatively recently estab- 
lished as a Page One personality, was credited with sav- 
ing the job of at least one man. When Nicholas Vasilakos, 
for 28 years a peanut-stand proprietor at 
a busy Washington intersection, 
threatened with extinction as a traffic 
obstruction the First Lady appealed to < 
her husband. Vasilakos stayed, recipro- 
cated with a day’s receipts ($9.45) 
for the President’s new polio fund. 

It was a time not only of economic reform but of 
earnest inquiry into the nature of man and his society. 
In keeping with strong national sentiments, the Presi- 
dent endorsed a highly publicized drive "to take the prof- 
it out of war.” 

As the year progressed, some 3 million people found 
new jobs and the mood of recovery began to spread. “The 
credit of the nation was never greater or sounder," pro- 
claimed Commerce Secretary Daniel C. Roper. 

Nowhere was the new jauntiness more 
evident than in the entertainment busi- 
ness. There was magic in the star sys- 
tem, and Hollywood was having one of 
its best years. GRETA GARBO, flitting 
through the Southwest with one of her 
directors publicly searching for privacy, was accorded 
none. Headlines proclaimed her every stop and start and 
the moody Swede became even moodier. 

Two great new faces flashed on the silver screen: 
those of a flesh-and-blood little girl with dimpled cheeks, 
and a pen-sketched duck with a rasping voice. SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE’s disarming performances in Stand Up and 
Cheer and Little Miss Marker made her everyone’s 
adopted daughter. Donald Duck, strictly 
a bit player in his first Silly Symphony, 
stole every scene and became Walt Dis- 
ney’s second immortal creation. 

Columbia Pictures won seven Academy 
Awards with two of the year's box-office 
hits. In It Happened One Night Clark Gable took off his 
shirt, brazenly displaying a bare chest, which sent under- 
shirt manufacturers into a depression of their very own 
as hundreds of thousands of emulative males did same. 
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MAE WEST shattered an illusion by 
proclaiming: ‘‘I don’t drink or smoke; I 
don’t go to Hollywood parties and some- 
times I work so hard I fall asleep over 
dinner.” But Hollywood had its share of 
troubles. Archbishop John Timothy Me- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati organized the 2-million-strong 
Legion of Decency, and installed Joseph I. Breen, one- 
time A. I*, newsman, as watchdog. Producers releasing a 
picture without a seal of approval would henceforth face 
the Legion's wrath and boycott. Of Human Bondage and 
Nana did all right without seals, but such pictures as 
Little Women, The Thin Man < t he first of the unruffled, 
wisecracking private eyes) and The Bar- 
retts of Wi in pole Street, which had them, 
did better. 

It was a grand year for songs and sing- 
ers, though RUDY VALLEE’s megaphone 
was silenced momentarily by a tabloid 
divorce trial, and schmalz lovers lost an idol when Russ 
( You Call It Madness, But I Call It Lore ) Colombo was 
accidentally but permanently silenced with an antique 
dueling pistol. People were dancing to The ('ontinental 
and La Cucaracha, whistling Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds and Stars Fell on Alabama. 

Broadway was seldom brighter, never 
more tuneful. Cole Porter's Anything Goes 
gave the country Ethel Merman and four 
timeless melodies: Anything Goes, All 
Through the Night, I Get a Kirk Out of You and You're 
The Top. FANNY BRICE (“What did ’oo say?”), all 
wide-eyed innocence and pink hair ribbons, stole the 
Ziegfeld Follies. Drama audiences were 
chilled by Lillian Heilman’s ThrChildrcn's 
Hour and scandalized by the glandular 
Lester family in Tobacco Road. 

Stars, producers and backers of in- 
different plays cringed before the wit- 
ty, acidulous critiques of ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT. 

Music lovers were dismayed when Leo- 
pold Stokowski quit the Philadelphia ^ 

Orchestra after 22 years, and connois- 5. 
seurs of the exotic dance were titillated 
when SALLY RAND offered her famous 
fans to the Smithsonian Institution. 

The reading public had a meaty year. Social protest 
continued to flourish in fiction and nonfiction. Matthew 
Josephson’s The Robber Barons shed a 
harsh light on the fortune makers of the 
preceding half century. But one of the 
l most severely castigated tycoons, ancient 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, peacefully 
played out the year on the golf links, con- 
fident that his controversial transactions had been more 
than balanced by the unequaled munificence of his 
benefactions. Another Robber Baron, .1. I'. MORGAN, 
spent the year on his yacht Corsair, putting in to port 
only to protest the huge taxes levied against his estates 
by revenue-hungry town assessors. Andre Malraux won 
world acclaim with publication of Man's Fate, a grin 
account of the revolution in China. Wil- 
liam Saroyan, seeking to establish "the 
truth of my presence on earth,” brought 
out his first book, The Daring Y< 

Man on the Flying Trapeze. But the 
literary milestone of the year was a legal 
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opinion. Federal Judge John Munro Woolsey ruled that 
James Joyce’s Ulysses could be distributed in the U.S. 

It was a year of good gtiys and bad guys, and the bad 
guys came to no good end. All but one of the nation's 
public enemies were killed or captured. AL CAPONE was 
whisked off to Alcatraz. Good guy J. Edgar Hoover’s 
federal cops scragged John Dillinger, the 
country’s most notorious killer, and dis- 
played his body on a slab in the Chicago 
morgue, where it briefly became a major 
tourist attraction. 

The good guys carried the day in Ne 

York behind FIORELLO (Little Flow- 
er) LA GUARDI A. He took over as 
mayor and quickly began clearing out 
a “cesspool of corruption.” 

In Callender, Ontario a kindly old 
country doctor named ALLEN ROY 
DAFOE delivered Mrs. Elzire Dionne, 
age 24, of five girls, and he, Mama Dionne, Papa Di- 
onne, Marie, Emilie, Ceeile, Annette and 
Yvonne and Callender were on the way 
to everlasting fame. 

Admiral RICHARD (Dickie) BYRD 
spent seven historic pain-racked months 
in an antarctic outpost. Overcome by the v- **“ 

fumes from his kerosene stove, he fell grave- 
ly ill, suffered indoor temperatures of 30° 
below zero, withheld his desperate plight 
from his radio contact in Little America. 

It was a great sports year — one of the 
greatest of all time. The Gashouse Gang of 
the St. Louis Cardinals took the National League pen- 
nant, Pepper Martin repeatedly stop- 
ping the fans’ hearts with his daring 
head-first slides. It was BABE RUTH’s 
last and worst year with the Yankees 1 22 
HRs and a batting average of .288 1 , and 
Lou Gehrig’s best year (49 HRs, a bat- 
ting average of .363)- It was the year the 
Dean boys, Dizzy and Paul, won 30 and 19 games 
respectively. 

It was the year HAROLD VANDERBILT, cool as a 
cucumber and calculating as a Mississippi riverboat 
gambler, skippered his Rainbow, consid- 
ered the slower boat, to a narrow Amer- 
ica's Cup victory, lea ving challenger 
T.O.M. Sopwith highly angry and de- 
spondent as he and his Endearour sailed 
for England. 

It was the year PRIMO CARNERA 
reigned as heavyweight champion, though there are 
those who said that most of his fights 
were fixed, but certainly not the last one, 
which he lost to Max Baer, 
v r It was the year HUEY LONG, dictator 
V/ J of Louisiana and football fan supreme, 
bestowed colonelcies on Louisiana State’s 
touchdown scorers; “elected" a full- 
back state senator; on occasion paid 
the way of the student body to out- 
of-state games; personally led the 
cheering section and ran across the 
playing field to argue with opposing 
coaches. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY continued 



It was the ^’ear in which the men 
whose subsequent careers are detailed 
on the following pages played their 
last season of football. All played the 
game well, some played it superbly. 
Pug Lund starred at tailback for 
Minnesota’s national champions and 
threw the pass that beat Pitt in possibly the finest col- 
lege football game ever played. Midshipman Slade 
Cutter, a tackle on the best Navy team in years, beat 
Army with his toe. Alabama’s Don Hutson teamed with 
Halfback Dixie Howell to bedevil powerful Stanford 
in the Rose Bowl. 

Football gained momentum and an air of spectacle. 
The size of the ball was again reduced, restrictions on 
passing eliminated. Forward passes filled the air as never 
before, and the fans loved it. Howell-to-Hutson stunned 
plodding opponents in the South, and Southern Method- 
ist made “aerial circus” synonymous with Texas. Notre 


Dame nipped Army on the clutch passing of Andy Pilney , 
and Yale's legendary Larry Kelley caught a memorable 
pass to defeat Princeton. At Colgate, Coach Andy Kerr 
sparked a new and exciting offensive concept with the 
development of the lateral pass. Football fever proved 
highly contagious: Notre Dame students took a new look 
at the statue of their third president, one arm raised in 
benediction, and irreverently dubbed him “Fair Catch” 
Corby. Missouri’s coach ordered the men on his squad 
to stop wearing ties and jackets, don corduroy trousers, 
start looking more like football players and less like 
effete scholars. 

It was a momentous year for southwestern football 
as Texas teams toppled northern football powers for the 
first time. Michigan, fresh from an era of unchallenged 
supremacy, had its worst season in history and came out 
a winless last in the Big Ten. Southern California, a 
perennial power, won only four of 11 games, but down 
in Kentucky the little-known Murray Aggies sailed 
through the season undefeated, untied and unscored- 
upon. At the other extreme, Illinois’ Knox College es- 


SOME OF THE MEN AND THEIR MOMENTS 



wrestler Jim Londos ( here on bottom) 
defeated Strangler Lewis for world title 
before a record 60,000 Chicago crowd. 



Stanford junior Lawson Little took 
the British Amateur title with ease, 
added U.S. Amateur for rare double. 



racing novelty was Isabel Dodge Sloane, 
first important woman owner, shown here 
with her leading money-winner Cavalcade. 




GASHOUSE gangster Pepper Martin beats throw to Tigers’ 
Mickey Cochrane in World Series. Cards burned up field 
with derring-do, and Dean brothers pitched four victories. 
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tablished itself firmly as the nation’s No. 1 patsy by 
losing eight games without scoring a point and run- 
ning its string of consecutive defeats to 27; coinciden- 
tally, the Knox coach lost 27 pounds during that dis- 
astrous fall. 

New York City was the mecca of college football fans. 
City College, Manhattan, NYU all fielded teams, and 
Columbia, with remnants of its 1933 Rose Bowl squad, 
gave Lou Little his fourth successful season in a row. 
Fordham’s Rams played several intersectional games, 
including a 14 9 loss to archrival St. Mary’s before a 
capacity crowd at the Polo Grounds; a fine end named 
Eddie Erdelatz caught the game-winning pass. The 
biggest crowd of the regular season, some 80,000 sub- 
way alumni, jammed Yankee Stadium for the annual 
Army-Notre Dame contest. 

It was a notable year for pre- and postseason play. 
Tulane defeated Temple in the first Sugar Bowl game 
and Green Wave Halfback Monk Simons went on to 
become the bowl’s chief administrator. In Chicago a 
pro-college all-star game was arranged as part of the 


Century of Progress Exposition, inaugurating an annual 
midsummer classic. Over 79,000 fans watched the best 
of the collegians battle Nagurski, Grange and the Chi- 
cago Bears to a scoreless tie. The Bears, affectionately 
dubbed "Monsters of the Midway,” went through 13 
regular-season National Football League games without 
defeat but lost the playoff to the crafty New York 
Giants, who played in sneakers, on the frozen Polo 
Grounds turf. 

Big names and big schools made the headlines, but the 
game was played with varying skill and equal enthu- 
siasm all across the nation. Lawyer Ken DeBevoise ran 
the end-around play for Amherst, engineer Wally John- 
son happily savored victory over archrival Occidental, 
banker Ben Blackford anchored an undermanned St. 
Lawrence line. Cheers from packed stands and idola- 
trous cheering sections everywhere proclaimed the ar- 
rival of football as a fast, rough, exciting supplement 
to recovery in America. 

TURN THE PAGE FOR THE JUDGES AND THE MEN THEY CHOSE 



UNANIMOUS ALL-AMERICA. Minnesota's Pug Lund, and Guard 
Bill Bevan, one of last of era’s bareheaded players, led undefeat- 
ed Gophers to Big Ten title and first national championship. 



true blue hero Larry Kelley caught a fake-kick pass from 
Jerry Roscoe, outfeinted Princeton defenders to score touch- 
down in Yale’s 7-0 victory. Strong Elis won Big Three title. 



voice ok sport was Graham McNamee, 
shown at work before microphone rigged 
for proper distance when emotions rose. 


sweet victory. Navy’s first over Army since 1921, hung on bareheaded Slade 
Cutter’s 22-yard field goal. Wary ball-control sparring in mire contrasted with 
lively, freewheeling play that characterized most of this exciting college season. 






SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

THE JUDGES 


From nominating citations ■prepared by 
the colleges these 2k distinguished Amer- 
icans made the final choice oj 25 men 
whose achievements over the past quarter 
century they considered the most worthy. 



WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS HERBERT BROWNELL CARTER L. BURGESS 
Executi se Vice-President Counsel President, American 

American Tel. and Tel. Lord, Dap A Lord Machine A Foundry Co. 


RALPH K. DAVIES 
Chairman, American 
President Lines, Lid. 


JOHN W: GALBREATH 
John W. Galbreath A Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


GRANGE CARL S. HALLAUER 
entalor President, Bausch A 

erica Lo mb Optical Co. 


GEORGE M. HUMPHREY CHARLES H, KELLSTADT CHESTER J. LA ROCHE 
Chairman President Chairman 

National Steel Corp. Sears, Roebuck and Co. C. J. LaRoche A Co. 


DONALD S. LESLIE 


J. SPENCER LOVE 
Chairman and President 
Burlington Industries 


President, Standard Oil 
Co. of California 
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HERE ARE 
THE MEN 
WHO MADE IT 

These are the men the judges chose: 25 football 
players of 25 years ago who have made much of 
their lives and today serve their fellow citizens in 
law, medicine, the military, politics, advertising, 
banking, movie making, and in many other ways 



L ike the Silver Anniversary men of previous years, the 
j men of 1934 were consistently among the outstand- 
ing all-round men on their campuses. But unlike their 
predecessors, woo on graduating felt the full weight of 
the Depression, the men of 1934 were caught up in the 
swing of recovery. The men who went before them for 
the most part had to latch on to the first jobs that came 
their way. The men whose careers are detailed below 
and on the following pages could generally start in the 
field of their choice. Their average starting salary was 
just over $1,000. Twenty-five years later their average 
income is close to $50,000 a year, and they are working 
an average of 65 hours a week to earn it. All love their 
work, and money appears to be very much a secondary 
incentive. All are married, with an average family of 
three children. 


At first glance, they would seem to have little else 
in common. But when they contemplate their lives to 
assess what has proved of value, they jell into an un- 
usually single-minded group. All hold with conviction 
to the ideal of the well-rounded man and to the singular 
importance of a basic liberal arts education. All believe, 
to varying extents, in the value of football as a molder 
of effective and courageous young men. Even the scien- 
tific men among them dislike the “mere egghead” and 
the “narrow specialist.” 

They consider themselves today as sports-minded as 
they were in college, and almost all of them share this 
active interest with their families. Most of them are 
golfers and hunters, with other interests ranging from 
antique furniture refinishing to mushroom hunting. 

Here they are in vignette: 


DONALD HUTSON 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 

Don Hutson automobile ayency, Racine, Wis. 



When Don Hutson, possibly the most gifted pass catcher 
ever to play college football, joined the pro ranks the 
Green Bay Packers’ management considered his salary 
so unheard-of that they swore him to secrecy and paid 
him by two weekly checks. They came to $300 a game. 
Today both pro football and Don Hutson have come a 
long way. "I loved football,” recalls Hutson in his soft 
Arkansas drawl, "but all my life I wanted to be in 
business for myself and I used football toward that 
goal.” The man who caught 489 passes for 8,010 yards 
in his 1 1 pro years was too busy this fall to see a single 
game; there was always a sales conference, a directors’ 
meeting at the bank or a community chore to be at- 
tended to. It is a busy, constructive life whose rewards 
—a 7 handicap at the country club, a substantial 
home and a large income— Don Hutson savors fully. 





KENDALL DE BEVOISE 

AMHERST 

Partner, Breed, Abbott and Maryan, New York City 


Ken DeBevoise is his law firm's respected specialist in 
federal business legislation, a knotty tangle of decisions 
by courts and federal agencies, the unraveling of which, 
on behalf of such clients as Owens-Illinois Glass and 
Armco Steel, has led him to argue before the Supreme 
Court. For many years a member of the Montclair, N.J. 
school board and a life trustee of Amherst, he has been 
intimately concerned with education almost since he 
left college. He believes football has a proper role in 
education, and he confesses to “all the old truisms: 
football builds character, teaches teamwork and initia- 
tive. It sounds corny, but it really is true.” Like many 
of his generation, DeBevoise has become fascinated by 
professional football at the expense of the college game. 
He keeps a spectator's eye on Amherst and on his son’s 
prep school sports performances for Deerfield Academy. 




ROBERT ANICETTI 

BATES 

Nuclear fuel.* chemist, Richland, Wash. 


As a boy in Lisbon Falls, Maine, where his father still 
owns the family grocery store, stocky Bob Anicetli bad 
two driving ambitions: to become a college football 
player and a scientist. Both his ambitions were fully 
realized. He became a topflight running guard on Bates 
teams that held their own' against Harvard, Yale and 
Dartmouth, then went on to earn a doctorate at MIT. 
A gifted, intense but unassuming chemist whose powers 
of concentration often lead him past his own doorstep, 
his nose buried in work, Anicetti worked on the Manhat- 
tan Project during the war and is now absorbed in the 
development, production and testing of plutonium fuel 
elements at the Hanford Atomic Projects Operation. In 
a life devoted to science, Anicetti has allowed himself 
very few luxuries: he went until 1949 without owning 
a car, loves music but finds “super hi-fi” too expensive. 




ARLEIGH WILLIAMS 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Dean of Men, l '. of California at Berkeley 


Twenty-five football seasons ago, Arleigh Williams, a 
158-pound tailback, pounded the center of a rugged 
Stanford line. “That game had everything you could 
ask for," recalls Williams. “Everything except victory.” 
Stanford won 9-7, and the Cal tailback went on to be- 
come assistant football coach at neighboring Richmond 
Union High, then dean of boys. Williams took to the 
dean’s job immediately: “I like working with boys and 
have a good ear.” Two decades later, Williams was back 
at California as dean of men, a highly important job at 
one of the world's largest universities. Into Dean Wil- 
liams’ office have filed thousands of students. He does 
not believe that boys have changed over the past quar- 
ter century. “There are different techniques and more 
knowledge nowadays,” he says, “but basically the 
problems are similar and they require a firm, just touch." 



MITCHELL FPANKOVICH 



UCLA 

V icc-Presideut, Columbia Pictures I nternational, London 

All his life* Mike Frankovich, an Angeleno of energetic 
and buoyant temperament now living in England, has 
liked to do half a dozen things simultaneously and do 
them well. As an undergraduate he was the star quarter- 
back on the UCLA team, captained the baseball squad, 
was considered an outstanding student. Later he played 
professional baseball, wrote movie scenarios and became 
a notable sports radio commentator. AH this led to pro- 
ducing pictures for the Columbia studio. After the war 
Colonel Frankovich moved his family to Europe, inde- 
pendently produced a number of pictures, now is man- 
aging director in Europe for Columbia Pictures. A not 
unusual day sees him drive his Rolls-Royce to lunch 
with Prince Philip, catch a Paris plane to arrange the re- 
lease of a new Elizabeth Taylor picture, return to his pri- 
vate screening room in the country to do his homework. 



WALLACE JOHNSON 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

President, I’p-Right Scaffolds, lierkeley, Calif. 



When Wallace Johnson is tired he jumps in the pool for 
a long swim or canters on horseback across his 600-acre 
ranch. "What refreshes me," he explains, "is a change 
of activity.” As president of a rapidly expanding manu- 
facturing concern and a dedicated community leader, 
he tackles a wide variety of activities. The Up-Right 
firm pioneered in the use of lightweight, portable scaf- 
folding, has recently opened new plants in the U.S. and 
sends its products to virtually every country in the free 
world. A clever 145-pound quarterback at Caltech, 
Johnson is a strong proponent of collegiate athletics for 
all students. "Even a busy science student,” he declares, 
"is not hindered in the least by participation in col- 
lege sports, providing he gets enough sleep and is in rea- 
sonably good health. In fact, it’s a real advantage to feel 
the urge of competition and the need for teamwork.” 



ELLMORE C. PATTERSON 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Senior Vice-President, Morgan Guaranty Trust, Seir York City 



Twenty-five autumns ago Ellmore Patterson, backing 
up a light Chicago line against mighty Minnesota, got 
clobbered with frightening regularity, finally was helped 
to his feet with a cracked rib by opponent Pug Lund, 
today a fellow award winner t see page HU). Patterson, 
the outstanding scholar-athlete of his class, likes and be- 
lieves in contact sports: “All your life you’re butting 
your head against something.” After graduation Patter- 
son joined J. P. Morgan & Co., now manages the Mid- 
west, Southwest and Canadian commercial interests of 
the newly merged Morgan Guaranty Trust, the nation's 
fifth-largest bank. He has been able to blend happily 
exceptionally demanding business, philanthropic and 
community responsibilities with an active family ifive 
boys) that spends as much time together as possible 
water skiing, playing tennis, golf and intramural bridge. 





JOSEPH W. BOGDANSKI 

COLGATE 

Judge, Superior Court of Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 


On the bench Joe Bogdanski is gentle in manner, soft 
and deliberate in speech. It is only when he gestures 
with his hands, which are the large, muscular hands of 
a pass catcher, that his football heritage becomes ap- 
parent. Football and juvenile delinquency are Bogdan- 
ski’s "pet subjects,” and he is eloquent on the use of 
sports to help children. It was on the football field at 
New Britain (Conn.) High School that he met Abe 
RibicofT, now the governor of Connecticut, whose poli- 
tics Bogdanski has successfully made his own for many 
years. He ran for Congress in 1950, was narrowly de- 
feated, has risen since through lower courts to his pres- 
ent seat on the Superior bench. He keeps as closely in 
touch with college football as he does with state politics 
and on a Sunday he likes to take his family hunting 
mushrooms in the pine stands near his Meriden home. 




DONALD C. HAGERMAN 

DARTMOUTH 

Headmaster, The Holder ness School, Plymouth, N.ll. 


When Donald Hagerman became the first lay head- 
master in The Holderness School's 80-year-history, he 
brought with him a firm belief in the value of competi- 
tive sports. “Competitive athletics," the headmaster 
says, "are essential in the development of leadership. 
Aside from their value as a conditioner, they produce 
intangibles— the mind becomes a bit sharper and the 
ability to stand up under pressure is developed.” A 
durable guard and dependable place-kicker, Hagerman 
spent one year with the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, then taught at Deerfield and Ta- 
bor before accepting his present position. Since then 
the enrollment has doubled and an ambitious building 
program is under way. Hagerman is an ardent skier, 
and the school now has its own slope and 30-meter 
jump, numbers three Olympic skiers among its alumni. 




WAYNE W. HAYES 

DENISON 

Football roach, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


To Woody Hayes football is more than a game; it is a 
way of life, a microcosm of the world at large. In col- 
lege, he maintains emphatically, a boy’s "single greatest 
educational experience is the football he plays. As long 
as they are bona fide students, the college academic 
standards are not in jeopardy.” Irascible and outspoken, 
Coach Hayes works tirelessly for excellence and success 
in The Game, tells friend and foe alike: "We believe 
in winning above everything else. That’s the only rea- 
son we play.” On autumn weekends, his day begins 
at 8 a.m. on both days, rarely ends before midnight, 
but ex-Lineman Hayes would not want it any other 
way. Aside from football, his only real interest is chil- 
dren. He has headed numerous Columbus funds for crip- 
pled and retarded youngsters, and will make speeches 
or hospital visits on their behalf any time, any place. 







SEAGRAM-DlSTILLERS CO.. N.Y.C. 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHlSKY-A BltNO.. .OF RARE SELECTEO WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 



the finest expression of your very best wishes 

With classic simplicity, this holiday decanter beautifully frames the whisky welcomed around 
the world. Canada’s great V.O., richly wrapped in blue with sash and seal, is more than a spirit, it 
is an international compliment to good taste. Regular bottle also available in same giftwrap. 

Known by the company it keeps S C c\ ^l'cl llVS O. 





VOLVO economy does not mean compromise 



Volvo demonstrates that the true "economy” car can 
reflect quality without compromise- -in pride of own- 
ership, comfort, safety, and the dependability that as- 
sures worry-free driving. Volvo is really the complete 
car: It comfortably seats five passengers, delivers 30 
miles to the gallon, and yet provides as standard equip- 
ment many features which other automobile manufac- 
turers call "optional." Why compromise? Let your 
dealer demonstrate that “economy” can mean quality. 

Sold and serviced by 860 dealers coasl-lo-coast. 

Ask about our European Delivery Plan. 

Symbol of superb Swedish engineering 
and craftsmanship 



ALTOMOM].ES • THICKS - MAUI NT. AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 





ERNEST DUNLAP JR. 

DUKE 

Orthopedic surgeon, Atlanta 


Quiet, unassuming Ernest Dunlap has never lost his en- 
thusiasm for sports. Now an 80-hour-a-week orthopedic 
surgeon, he maintains a sporting program that would put 
many a professional athlete to shame: he plays golf and 
tennis, bikes and swims regularly, rides horseback, fish- 
es, hunts. He reads the sports pages voraciously, keeping 
tabs on the boys whose ills and injuries he tends as offi- 
cial Atlanta high school physician. Once a week Dr. Dun- 
lap holds a crippled children’s clinic in Albany, makes 
arrangements to bring the youngsters to Atlanta for 
surgery if needed. He sandwiches his daily office hours 
between hospital and clinic assignments. An accom- 
plished violinist and would-be violist, he scorns the me- 
chanically minded, “always tired” modern age: "It's 
about time people built a little physical reserve. Ath- 
letics teach you to conserve strength as well as spend it.” 




JOHN C. BROWN 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

President, Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio 


John Brown decided to go out for football for the first 
time as a high school senior in order to win a college ath- 
letic scholarship. He succeeded, and Georgia has never 
regretted it. John Brown proved a first-rate guard who 
was to become a successful businessman and a much- 
decorated tank battalion commander. During his fresh- 
man year the rules allowed opponents to be struck with 
the open hand and he bruised the varsity so consistently 
that they finally broke his arm in self-defense. Starting 
as a $l,200-a-year traveling representative for Coca- 
Cola. he later moved to Lansing, Michigan and became, 
an avid follower of the football fortunes of Michigan 
State. Now settled in Columbus, Brown buys season 
tickets to Ohio State games but rarely has time to at- 
tend. “I’ve never even met Woody Hayes,” he says 
sadly. “But Woody has managed nicely without me.” 



E. DAVIS WILCOX 

GEORGIA TECH 

E. Davis Wilcox Associates, architects, Tyler, Texas 



Tyler is a community of some 53,000 people, most of 
whom spend a part of their lives in buildings designed 
by fellow townsman Dave Wilcox, a square-faced, white- 
haired architect who prefers to call himself a “designing 
engineer.” “I like a small town,” says Wilcox, “because 
you're helping to shape your community. This is so im- 
portant a challenge you have to be good all the time.” 
That the schools, municipal buildings, churches, banks 
and homes Wilcox has designed are good is attested by a 
number of professional awards. Wilcox likes to keep his 
staff small, spends 55 hours a week on the job, mainly 
with clients and contractors. He was only the second 
architectural graduate to play varsity football at Geor- 
gia Tech, and he recalls its main lessons as “having to 
suffer a little— there is a challenge and hardship there 
not normally to be found in other college activities.” 




BARTON CUMMINGS 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 



President, Compton Advertising, New York City 


In his largo, uncluttered office, rangy Bart Cummings 
is a relaxed figure. He sits in shirtsleeves and bow tie, 
speaks warmly of football and fly-fishing and seems far 
removed from the strongly competitive advertising busi- 
ness. But competition is a highly operative word with 
Cummings: in football, in studies, in business, it is to 
him the element that shapes and hones a man’s charac- 
ter. “I believe in stretching a boy’s capacities while 
he’s a student. Competitive situations create their own 
discipline,” he says. After three seasons as a standout 
tackle and end at Illinois, Cummings joined his father’s 
advertising agency in Rockford, Illinois. He came to New 
York after the war and was named president of Compton 
at 41. Under his leadership, the agency has climbed to 
“about 12th” in billings, is held in esteem as an indus- 
try innovator and developer of young advertising men. 




GEORGE L. COBB 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

President, S. II. Kress iSr Co., New York City 


To George Cobb the past quarter century has meant 
relentless hard work in a fast-changing field and the 
rewards of rising from an $18-a-week trainee to a six- 
figure salary as president of one of the country’s largest 
variety-store chains. A reticent, hardheaded New Eng- 
lander, he gives 65 hours a week to his job, has almost 
no leisure time and is almost constantly on the wing 
between New York and his company's regional offices. 
Pressed to recall the autumn 25 years ago when he 
played center on an aggressive Maine team he allowed: 
“It makes you reminisce a bit. Football to me was 
the best of sports. The way we played it was fun and 
it had its very proper place in education. They still 
play it that way in New England. Football is an in- 
structive sport. When you get your brains knocked out 
you're bound to see yourself in a little different light.” 




GERALD R. FORD JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

L'.S. Representative, Grand Rapids 


As center and linebackeron Michigan’s 1934 aggregation, 
"Junie” (because he darted around the football field 
like a June bug) Ford was an understandably angry 
young man: the vaunted Wolverines were losing con- 
sistently. Named Michigan's most valuable player that 
sorry season, he went on to Yale as line coach and part- 
time law student. From then on, it was all wins, no 
losses. A thriving law practice in the Grand Rapids area 
led, in 1948, to his election to a congressional seat he has 
yet to relinquish. Ford is the ranking Republican mem- 
ber on the Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations 
and a member of the GO I’ House policy committee. But 
his Washington workload is light compared to the 80- 
hour weeks of drumbealing he puts in when Congress 
is not in session. “My job has too many hours,” Ford 
admits, “but I enjoy it. I wouldn't do anything else.” 



ROBERT STAFFORD 

MIDDLE0URY 

Governor of Vermont 



After an unusually brief political apprenticeship by Ver- 
mont standards. Republican Robert Stafford, 46, last 
year became the 74th (and second-youngest ) governor 
of his state. Since then he has won a reputation as a 
"strong” governor by the skill with which he has steered 
his liberal legislative program through the Assembly. 
Stafford, a lawyer in private life, served Navy hitches 
in both World War 1 1 and Korea. His immediate concern 
is preparing for a special session of the legislature next 
month to consider the “critical” highway-financing pro- 
gram. As an able politician with a very bright future 
he has almost no free time. What leisure he has is spent 
with his four-daughter family and in playing tennis 
and skiing. But one Saturday this fall ex-Tackle Staf- 
ford slipped away and watched his college beat Vermont, 
to conclude its most successful season in many a year. 



ROBERT M. STILLMAN 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 

Major General, L'SAF 



As commander of the Lackland Air Force Base, where all 
airmen 1 92,000 last year) must start their service ca- 
reers, Robert Stillman, the first man of his class to at- 
tain general officer rank, is part businessman, part pub- 
lic-relations expert, part flyer and, by inclination, a 
full-time educator. “American youngsters need to hurt 
a little, to get really pooped, to be occasionally worked 
to a frazzle,” he explains. Because such pressures are 
not a part of the normal educational routine, Stillman 
considers football invaluable: “It is the anvil on which 
you hammer out character." No spit-and-polish marti- 
net, General Stillman is a rugged, alert combat com- 
mander (and former commandant at West Point ), whose 
favorite sport, as a matter of fact, happens to be squash 
racquets and whose personal definition of a middle-aged 
athlete is a bowler whose average exceeds his golf score. 



FRANCIS (PUG) LUND 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Insurance executive, Minneapolis 



As a triple-threat halfback on Bernie Bierman's power- 
house, Pug Lund was everybody's All-America, a fierce 
competitor who could do everything. "You might break 
him in two,” said Bierman, "but you couldn't stop 
him." Highlight of the Gopher season was Lund’s touch- 
down pass against Pitt which boosted Minnesota to a 
13 7 victory and the national championship. With the 
game tied in the closing minutes, Lund took a lateral 
from Quarterback Glenn Seidel on a razzle-dazzle play 
and fired 18 yards to End Bob Tenner, who crashed into 
the end zone. Lund considers his years of football “the 
finest experience of my life but not an end in itself." 
Now a general agent for New England Mutual Life in the 
Minneapolis area, he has retained his competitive drive, 
sets a goal of one new client a week. He backs alumni ac- 
tivities but shuns involvement in all football politics. 





SLADE CUTTER 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 

Captain, USN 


This time of year, as he puts a new ship and a new crew 
through their seagoing paces, the thoughts of Slade 
Cutter are very much with football, especially with 
Naval Academy football, over which he presided as 
athletic director until recently. Slade Cutter is a big 
man, an articulate and outspoken man, an outstanding 
wartime submarine commander ifour Navy Crosses i 
and a convinced proponent of big-time football. “There 
was a time,” explains Cutter, "when I questioned 
whether you could maintain high academic standards 
and at the same time play big-time football. Now I know 
it can be done, but it’s hard. You can dig both out of a 
boy who has the talents. N'otre Dame does it.” To Slade 
Cutter, the man whose 1934 field goal defeated Army 
for the first time since 1921, the ideal of excellence 
through competition is a most important fact of life. 




BENJAMIN BLACKFORD 

ST. LAWRENCE 

President, Natl. Bunk & Trust Cv. of Fairfield ('aunty, Conn. 


Husky, vigorous Ben Blackford was a 205-pound end 
for a St. Lawrence team that battled such larger schools 
as Cornell and Colgate. “We had about 12 good players,” 
Blackford recalls, “and there was no question of your 
leaving the ball game. 1 think I was substituted for about 
once a season.” Now 15 pounds heavier, he has never 
abandoned the sound-mind, sound-body principle: 
“Business is a rough game physically, and in football I 
learned the importance of staying in shape. In business 
today you don’t go anywhere if you lack vigor and de- 
termination.” Despite the pressures of banking and 
other business responsibilities, Blackford serves as a 
trustee of St. Lawrence and the Williams College School 
of Banking. Now that he has hauled his sailboat out of 
the water, cleaned and put away his golf clubs, Black- 
ford increases his daily walking stint to keep trim. 




ODELL M. CONOLEY 

TEXAS A&M 

Brigadier General, USMC 


In the ’80s, the Marine Corps each year offered regular 
commissions to three of Texas A& M 's top honor students. 
“Dog Eye” Conoley, a beefy but highly mobile running 
guard, accepted happily, and began his career as a Ma- 
rine lieutenant and football player at San Diego, saw 
subsequent service in China. Sent to the Pacific in 1942, 
he led his troops through some of the bitterest engage- 
ments of that theater, earned the Navy Cross in the 
Solomon Islands and the Silver Star at Cape Gloucester. 
Now assistant division commander of the Second Marine 
Division at Camp Lejeune, Conoley tackles rugged ma- 
neuvers with a leatherneck's determination. During 
one exercise this fall he operated three days and nights 
while soaked to the skin. "We use competitive sports, 
any type we can get. When you see the percentage 
of men rejected for service, it’s rather frightening.” 




Chair 


CHARLES S. COATES 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 

rman, Trans-Canada Pipe Line, Lid. 



Texas oil and natural gas, Texas cattle and quarter 
horses and Texas football were and are an important, 
and a good, part of Charles Coates' life. Coates played 
center on a Texas team that beat Notre Dame 7 6, 
started as a roughneck in the oil field, glad to get a job 
in Depression times. He advanced quickly through pro- 
duction and management ranks of several oil and natural 
gas companies, became executive vice-president of Trans- 
Canada, then president. There Coates was responsible 
for a truly magnificent engineering accomplishment: the 
construction of the world’s longest natural-gas pipeline, 
built at a cost of $375 million, which snakes from Alberta 
to Quebec. Last year Coates (a semiretired millionaire 
at 46) turned the presidency over to a Canadian as- 
sociate, settled down to the cattle and horses on his 
ranch, still puts in 50 to 60 hours a week on business. 



H. LEO DICKISON 

VANDERBILT 

Director of Laboratories, Bristol Laboratories, Syracuse, X.Y. 



This fall has been the most satisfying in Dr. Dickison’s 
life. Last month, before the seventh annual antibiotic 
symposium in Washington, D.C., he was able to detail 
his company’s success in developing synthetic penicillin, 
a headline-making advance in antibiotic therapy. A 
brilliant student and aggressive offensive guard at Van- 
derbilt, he later became assistant professor of pharma- 
cology at his university’s medical school, joined Bristol 
in 1946. Like almost every other fellow award winner, 
Diekison strongly favors a basic liberal arts education, 
even for the would-be scientist, concurs that athletic 
ability is a talent like any other and should be recog- 
nized as such by colleges. Since moving North, Diekison 
has become a skier and a competitive sailor (Flying 
Dutchman class) ‘‘because the concentration they re- 
quire is very relaxing,” also refinishes antique furniture. 



SIDNEY N. TOWLE 

YALE 

Associate Headmaster, Kent School, Kent, Conn. 



Every prospect of Sidney Towle’s mint-new job pleases 
him except that since his charges are all girls he cannot 
field a football team. Coeducation is a radical departure 
from tradition by Kent School, a bastion of Episcopal 
Church education. When Kent trustees last year 
voted for a girls' division, they asked Towle, then a 
Boston trustee and lawyer, to head the finance campaign. 
He took a six-month leave of absence, did the job so 
well he was asked to head the new division. Towle, a 
man of varied good causes, reflected that “there are 
many, many lawyers, too few headmasters" and ac- 
cepted. Twenty-five years ago Towle, then a 170-pound 
back, savored a 14 0 victory over Harvard. This fall he 
is interviewing prospective students, showing parents 
the school, editing proofs of the school’s catalog — and 
pondering Yale’s recent loss to its classic football enemy. 





Goren’s 

New 

Quiz 

M aybe you are the rare person who honestly be- 
longs in that vastly overcrowded army of players 
who claim that they never “get the cards.” There is 
no better way to find out— and prove forevermore that 
fate has it in for you— than by tackling the hands 
below. To rate yourself, a score of 82 to 90 is mas- 
ter, 72 to 81 top rate, 54 to 71 good, 36 to 53 average. 
If you score less, keep talking but never, never let 
anybody kibitz as you work a quiz. For the answers, 
turn the page. None of the hands is vulnerable unless 
otherwise noted. They pose a real test even for experts. 
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GOREN'S QUIZ continued 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


Three clubs 
Three spades 
Four spades 
Double 


5 points 
4 points 
2 points 


This hand possesses enormous offen- 
sive possibilities despite partner's 
failure to take action on the first 
round. It is true that a cue bid 
is always very drastic, but partner 
should recall that in the first in- 
stance you did not open with a de- 
mand bid of two spades. A jump 
rebid in spades is acceptable, but 
the cue bid is preferred because of 
your tolerance for a red-suit contract, 
should partner have some length in 
either of those suits. A reopening 
double is not recommended, first, be- 
cause of its slight inadequacy and, 
second, because you are not prepared 
for a penalty pass. 


Pass 

Two spades 
Three hearts 


Two spades 

4 Two no trump 
Two hearts 


5 points 
2 points 
1 point 


Partner is not attempting to go 
places. He is merely trying to prevent 
the adversaries from running off with 
a cheap part score. If he had even 
the mildest ambitions he would have 
entered the auction immediately over 
the opening bid of one diamond, at 
which point it would have been easy 
for him to compete. Therefore, re- 
frain from bidding two spades, a con- 
tract which partner may not be pre- 
pared to play. 

Three spades 5 points 

3 Five diamonds 3 points 

Three no trump 2 points 

Four diamonds 1 point 

The three-spade call is a cue bid 
and serves a dual purpose. It may 
enable partner to contract for three 
no trump, if that happens to be the 
best contract, or it may permit him 
to think in terms of a slam if his 
hand is suited for the purpose. Your 
partner has opened the bidding and 
jumped. Your hand is not far from 
the equivalent of an opening bid in 
strength. The ingredients of a slam 
are therefore present. Your queen in 
partner's long club suit may be enor- 
mously valuable. So, slam possibili- 
ties are not remote. 


5 points 
3 points 
2 points 
One no trump 1 point 

While it is tempting to make the next 
bid in no trump, there is, unfortu- 
nately, no convenient no-trump bid 
available, for the hand is a shade too 
good for the rebid of one no trump, 
and yet it is not quite strong enough 
for a jump to two no trump, which 
is forcing to game. We suggest a 
raise to two spades, though normally 
we avoid doing this with only three 
trumps when partner presumably 
has a four-card suit. If partner rebids, 
we will then try three no trump on 
the next round. 

5 Redouble 5 points 

Pass 3 points 

Three no trump l point 

This will be an adequate dummy for 
a vulnerable player who was willing 
to undertake a nine-trick commit- 
ment. East has evidently overesti- 
mated the strength of his partner’s 
hand and even though spades break 
badly I would feel confident of ful- 
filling the contract. There is the added 
advantage that the redouble may in- 
duce West, who has admitted that 
he has not a strong hand, to run to 
four hearts. 


Three no trump 
Four diamonds 


5 points 
1 point 


Your partner is behaving in a most 
praiseworthy manner and your ap- 
preciation of his efforts should be 
manifested by a raise to three no 
trump. You can contribute seven 
tricks to the cause, and it would be 
strange indeed if partner could not 
help along with two, in view of the 
fact that he acted without your solic- 
itation. If your answer was three dia- 
monds or, for that matter, any num- 
ber of diamonds, you may hide your 
blushes in the nearest corner. 


Pass 

Anything else 


0 


Discretion calls for a pass. If there 
were any assurance that two dia- 
monds would he the final contract, a 


resounding double would be in order. 
But it is reasonable to expect that 
if you doubled, there would be a res- 
cue bid, and that your partner, look- 
ing to you for certain high-card val- 
ues, would take some step distasteful 
to you, such as doubling the res- 
cue. You would not contribute very 
much to the defeat of that other 
contract. 


Seven spades 5 points 

8 Six diamonds 3 points 

Six hearts 2 points 

Six spades 1 point 

On the basis of your partner’s strong 
bidding there can be little doubt that 
the trump suit is solid. It will be ob- 
served that North bypassed an easy 
chance to show the ace of diamonds 
so that it may he assumed that he 
hasn't got that card. This makes it 
all the more convincing that you are 
not faced with a trump loser. So a 
grand-slam hid in spades is quite in 
order. 


Pass 5 points 

9 Three diamonds 2 points 

Two spades or 

(wo no trump 1 point 

There is no reason to foresee game 

possibilities, and there is no action 
you can take at this point that is not 
fraught with danger. Partner has been 
brought into the auction, perhaps 
much against his will, and he may 
have little or nothing. A hid of two 
spades would he had tactics, and a 
call of two no trump would be the 
act of a man who looks upon currency 
with complete disdain. 


10 


Three diamonds 5 points 

Three hearts 3 points 

Three spades 2 points 


Three diamonds is a one-round force, 
and since the picture is not quite 
clear this temporizing hid is in order. 
If partner again rebids his suit, you 
can raise it with assurance. The best 
alternate call for you is a raise in 
hearts. The ragged nature of your 
spade suit virtually precludes a jump 
rebid in that suit. 


'I 4 Double 

1 I Pass 


5 points 
2 points 


We would assess a special demerit for 
bidding two spades. Your hand does 
not justify taking this dangerous 
continued on page 118 
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Know the real joy' of good Jiving'.. . 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 

©1959 Jos. SchlilZ Brewing Co,. Milwaukee. Wis„ Brooklyn. N.Y.. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Kansas City, Mo.. Tampa, Fla. 


You get something extra with Schlitz — a most important extra. It’s the special 
refreshment you get only from beer that's brewed with a real love for the 
art. Let Schlitz add this extra pleasure to the holiday fun at your house. 

Watch Ray Milland os "MARKHAM” on CBS-TV. See local listings for time and station. 


Move vip to q iioJity. . . move op to ScMlitz ! 




Every feature you want in a small car— plus Vauxliall distinction! 


For economy without apology— go Vauxhalling! An economy ear in America, but somewhat of a luxury in 
England, the finely-crafted \auxhall is the complete import. Four big doors . . . room for live . . . vacation-size 
luggage space . . . 28 to 35 miles per gallon, to name just some of the practical features. And for the comfort of 
you and your guests— such conveniences as front and rear ash trays . . . automatic courtesy lighting . . . panoramic 
vision . . . four arm rests . . . deep pile rear carpet. And even the most casual inspection will reveal many more. 
This year, if you want to make common sense without being commonplace— go Vauxhalling! 


.VAUXHALL 

A Quality Product «/ Rutland Since 1904 


SOU) AND SERVICED BY PONTIAC DEALERS ALL ACROSS AMERICA 


T he letter below was sent by a man with the ele- 
gant name of TiUinghast UHommedieu Huston to 
the secretary of baseball's National Commission 
more than 45 years ago. It was destined to have a 
profound effect on the life and times of this young 
man, then a pitcher for the Red Sox. With the 
never-before-published documents reproduced here 
and on the pages following, a rich, colorful baseball 
era is vividly recreated. By GERALD HOLLAND 

THE 

BABE RUTH 

490 Riverside Drive , 

STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL Yotk clt Y 

Nov. El, 1914. 

Mr. John E. Bruoe, 

Masonic Bldg., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

My dear Mr. Bruoo; 

Col. Ruppert, the millionaire brewer of thia olty, 
has been negotiating with Mr. Ban Johnson, President of the 
American League, for the purchase of the New York American 
league Baseball Club, locally known as the "Yankees". 

Aa it stands now, the American League Club of New York 
have very little to Bell outside of their franchise. They have 
no ground, they have no hall club, and they have no manager, 
and the latter Item appears to me to be of paramount importance 

For a further glimpse into baseball archives, turn page 
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EVERYBODY 


UNIFORM AGREEMENT 


FOR TRANSFER OF A PLAYER 



hi x r.r 


Major League 
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1919 


Babe Hull) became a Yankee with the signing of the paper 
above by Harry Frazee, owner of the Boston Red Sox, and by Colonel Jake 
Ruppert, co-owner of the Yanks and the dapper central figure in the picture 
below, in which he appears with Governor Alfred E. Smith of Xew York 
(left) and Partner T. L. Huston. The $ 25,000 in the above document was a 
down payment on total price of $125,000 Ruppert and Huston paid for Ruth. 



I f Harry Frazee, owner of the 
Boston Red Sox, had been luckier 
as a theatrical producer, he might 
never have put his name to the his- 
toric baseball document at the left. 
As a matter of fact, he tried to avoid 
doing just that. In dire need of funds, 
he had gone to Colonel Jake Ruppert. 
co-owner of the New York Yankees, 
and sought a personal loan of half a 
million dollars. As a Broadway first- 
nighter, the colonel was sympathetic, 
but he was not an easy touch. Instead 
of making the loan he asked Frazee 
if he would sell his pitcher-turned- 
outfielder, Babe Ruth. 

It was a good question. Ruth was 
already a box-office smash. During 
the previous season he had set an all- 
time record by hitting 29 home runs, 
and fans were beginning to jam the 
ball parks just to see him. 

Had the theater not been Frazee 's 
first love, the Babe surely would have 
stayed in Boston, and “The House 
That Ruth Built" would have been 


a bigger and better Fenway Park. In- 
stead, Yankee Stadium rose lin 1923) 
in New York’s Bronx to contain a 
greater drama than any Producer 
Frs 


Frazee did not give Ruth up with- 
out qualms. He hurried back to Bos- 
ton and conferred with his general 
manager, Ed Barrow. Barrow told 
him that if he absolutely had to have 
cash, then the thing to do was to get 


for any players in the deal. “The 
Yankees,” said Barrow, “haven’t got 
anybody I’d want on the Red Sox." 

That was fine with Frazee. What 
he wanted was money to pay actors 
-not more ballplayers to be paid. So 
he told Colonel Ruppert he could 
have Ruth for $125,000, providing he 
took a $350,000 mortgage on the 
Boston ball park. The colonel reached 
for his checkbook. 

Now. at the time, baseball experts 
agreed that Ruth’s 29 home runs in 
1919 represented a feat unlikely to be 
duplicated ieven by Ruth ever 
again. But to show their confidence 
in the Babe, Ruppert and his part- 
ner, Tillinghast L’Hommedieu Hus- 
ton. promptly doubled the $10,000 
salary Frazee had paid him at Boston. 


HAD A HEADACHE BUT THE BABE 


Ruth responded by hitting 54 
homers in 1920, and in so doing he did 
more than fill the parks. He blasted 
away all the skepticism created by 
the disclosures that some members 
of the Chicago White Sox had con- 
spired to throw the World Series. 


Ruth's public appearances in uni- 
form were models of technical perfec- 
tion and faultless deportment. But 
his private life was soon giving Rup- 
pert and Huston concern. Ruth’s con- 
tract for 1922 (see below) contained 
a no-drinking clause which the Babe 


was happy to accept and quick to ig- 
nore. Spring training was one long 
romp for Ruth and his teammates 
(YANKEES TRAINING ON SCOTCH, 
read a New York newspaper head- 
line). While the season was still 

coni in ueil 



"It i:: understood and agreed by and between the 
parties hereto that tl.e regulation above sot forth, num- 
bered T" shull oe construed to mean ur.ong other things, 
that the player shall a* all times during the term of 
thlo contract and throughout the yours 1922, 1923 and 19E4, 
and tho ..ears 19T5 and 192G If this contract is renewed 
for such years, refrain ar.d abstain entirely from the use 
of intoxicating liquors and that he shall not during the 
training and playing soason in each ye.ar stay up later 
than 1 o'clock A. ].«. on any day without the permission, 
and consent of the Club's manager, and it Is understood 
and agreed that if at any time during the period of this 
contract, whether i:. the playlr.p soason ,-r not, the player 
shall indulge in intoxicating liquors or be guilty of any 
action or misbehavior which may render him unfit to perform 
the cervlees to be performed by him hereunder, the ?lub 
nay car. col and terminate this contract and retain as the 
property of the Hub, any suns of money withheld from the 
player's salary as abovo providod." 


1922 The Babe was more than R upper!. 

and Huston had hoped for as a home-run hit- 
ter, but his personal habits soon became a mat- 
ter of concern to them. In the contract above, 
’ the Babe promised to behave. To make sure, 
his bosses hired a private detective named J mi- 
ni y Kelly, who lured Babe and the entire team 
to an illegal brewery and then got the photo- 
f graphic evidence at right. The detective is third 
from left in second row, Ruth is front and 
center. A print was mailed to Judge Landis. 



;Vmkkican League 
Pkokksnionai. Mask Mali. Clubs 

FISHER BUILDING 


May 23, 1927 


Ciiicaoo 

My dear Mr. Barrow: 

As requested In your telegram of even date, I am giving you be- 
low our office records, made from the New York player contracts, which 
were sent here for approval: 

Bengough, Bernard 0. - Contract 4/3/27 approved 4/13/27. $8000 for season 
of 1927. 


Collins, Patrk. S. - Contrect 2/15/27 approved 4/13/27. $7000 for season 

of 1927. 

Combs, Earlo B. - Contract 3/12/27. Approved 4/13/27. $10,500 for season 

of 1927. 


Dugan, Joseph A. - Contract 4/8/27. Approved 4/13/27. $12,000 for season 

of 1927. 

Oehrlg, H. L. - Contract 4/8/27. Approved 4/13/27. $8000 for season 1927 . 

Hoyt, Waite C. - Contract 2/15/27. Approved 4/13/27. $11,000 for season 
of 1927. Club will pay player a bonus of $1,000 if he 
wins twenty (20) of the games he pitches for the Club 
during the championship season of 1927. 

Koenig, Mark A. - Contract 4/3/27. Approved 4/13/27. $7000 for season 1927. 

Lazzerl, Anthony - Contract 4/8/27. Approved 4/13/27. $8000 for season 1927. 

Club further agrees to pay travelling expenses, Including 
Pullman acconmodatlons and meals enroute of the player's 
wife from San Francisco to New York, at the beginning of 
the 1927 playing season, and to pay the like traveling ex- 
penses of the player and his wife from New York to San 
Francisco at the close of said season. 

Meusel, Robt. W. - Contract approved 4/13/27. $13,000 for season of 1927, and 
an aggregate salary of $13,000 for his skilled services 
during the playing season of 1928, including the World's 
series or any other official series In which the Club may 
participate, and in any receipts of which the player may 
be entitled to share in each of said years. 

Moore, Wllcey - Contract 2/21/27. Approved 4/13/27. $2500 for season of 

1927. Club will p8y an additional sum of $500, if player 
is retained in service of Club for entire championship 
season of 1927. 

Pennock, Herb. J. - Contract approved 4/13/27. $17,500 for season of 1927, 

and an aggregate salary of $17,500 for his skilled ser- 
vices during each of the playing seasons of 1928 and 
1929, including the World's series or any other official 
series In which the club may participate, and in any re- 
ceipts of which the player may be entitled to share in 
each of said years. If the player wins 23 twenty-five 
(25) of the ball games he pitches for the Club In any 
year covered by this contract, towit, 1927, 1928, and 
1929, the club will in that event pay the player a bonus 
of $1000 at the close of the playing season of such year 

Ruether, Walter H» - Contract 4/8/27. Approved 4/13/27. $11,000 for season 

1927. Club will pay player bonus of $1000 If the player 
wins fifteen (15) of the games he pitches for the Club 
during the championship season of 1927. 

Ruth, Oeorge H. - Contract 4/8/27. Approved 4/13/27. $70,000 for the 

season of 1927, end an aggregate salary of $70,000 each 
for the seasons of 1920 and 1929, including the World's 
Series or any other official series in which the player 
may participate, and In any receipts in which the play- 
er may be erttltled to share In each of said years. 

Shawkoy, J. Robt. - Contract 4/8/27. Approved 4/13/27. $10,500 for season 
1927. 

Shocker, Urban J. - Contract approved 4/13/27. $13,500 for season of 1927. 
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BABE RUTH continued 

young, the Yankee owners, who by 
now had brought Ed Barrow down 
from Boston to be their general man- 
ager, engaged a private detective to 
gather evidence about the nocturnal 
shenanigans (there was no night base- 
ball then) of Ruth and the team. 

The detective was a maneen named 
Jimmy Kelly. He joined the club in 
St. Louis, and by offering the play- 
ers seemingly infallible tips on the 
horses he soon ingratiated himself 
with them. When Jimmy enticed a 
few of the boys up to his hotel room 
and invited them to share his unlim- 
ited stocks of Prohibition beer and 
booze, his popularity soared still 
higher. The players actually demand- 
ed that he accompany the team to 
Chicago. It was in Chicago that Jim- 
my proposed a trip to a brewery in 
Joliet where he happily called for a 
group picture (he had conveniently 
brought along a photographer'. 
When the prints were ready, he sug- 
gested that all hands autograph one 
copy so that he might keep it as a 
souvenir. It was the signed print 
that he dispatched, along with other 
evidence of Yankee high jinks, to 
Ruppert and Huston. They promptly 
forwarded Kelly’s packet (over the 
protest of Ed Barrow ) to Judge Ken- 
esaw Mountain Landis in Chicago, 
and that rolling stone of righteous- 
ness hastened to Boston and con- 
fronted the ballplayers in the club- 
house there. 

The tongue-lashing by the baseball 
commissioner affected Babe Ruth not 
at all. The year was not one of his 
better ones, however. He hit only 35 
home runs (a drop from 59 in 1921), 


and in 1925 he slumped to 25. This 
was the year of Babe’s nadir as a 
Yankee. It was also the year of his 
climactic row with his manager, Mil- 
ler Huggins. More incongruous feud- 
ists could not be imagined: Ruth the 
big bear of a man, Huggins the skinny 
little scrap of a fellow who did not 
seem to be able to find a uniform 
small enough to fit him. Together, 
they looked like a premature version 
of the movie comedy team of Laurel 
and Hardy. 

Ruth, along about this time, was a 
law unto himself. He roomed alone, 
and more than once took a suite in 
a hotel at some distance from the 
team’s headquarters. He rode to the 
ball park in splendid solitude while 
his teammates went five to a cab. 

He could drink all night and show 
up at the ball park looking bright- 
eyed and refreshed. Perhaps, in this 
condition, he would hit one or two 
over the wall. But he was scarcely a 
comfort to his manager, and when, 
during a series in St. Louis in August 
1925, he was gone for a whole night 
(as house guest of a local acquaint- 
ance ), Huggins was unable to contain 
his exasperation any longer. When 
Ruth finally showed up in the club- 
house at Sportsman’s Park and start- 
ed to put on his uniform, Huggins 
slapped a $5,000 fine on his problem 
child and suspended him for "general 
misconduct off the ball field.” 

Ruth seemed to be genuinely 
amazed that he had done anything 
out of the ordinary. But he could take 
no satisfaction from a statement is- 
sued by Ban Johnson, president of 
the American League. Said Johnson: 

“Ruth has the mind of a 15-year- 
old boy and must be made to under- 


stand where he belongs. The Ameri- 
can League is no place for a player 
who dissipates and misbehaves. 

"For a player receiving $52,000 a 
year, Ruth ought to have made him- 
self a hero. . . . Misconduct, drink- 
ing and staying out all night are 
things that will not be tolerated.” 

The Babe blamed everything on 
Manager Huggins. He told an inter- 
viewer, “Confidentially— and you 
can print this— Miller Huggins is 
dumb.” Building the grudge along 
the way, he arrived in New York and 
announced, “If Huggins is manager, 
I quit.” 

With this ultimatum, Babe swag- 
gered into a conference with Colonel 
Ruppert. The colonel (who by now 
had bought out Huston and was sole 
owner of the Yanks i had a way with 
the Babe. When the doors opened, 
it was a chastened Bambino who 
emerged. Not only would he play for 
Huggins, but he would drink almost 
nothing, and misbehave (Ban John- 
son’s word for it) not at all. 

If the Babe’s conduct off the field 
did not actually improve, his behav- 
ior in uniform was better than ever. 
He came back next season (1926) to 
hit 47 home runs, and as a reward 
his salary soared to $70,000 in 1927, 
as the salary list on the opposite page 
shows. It was almost nine times what 
teammates like Lou Gehrig and Tony 
Lazzeri were getting at the time. Nei- 
ther Lou nor Tony nor anyone else on 
the team complained, and the pic- 
ture below shows why. It is Ruth hit- 
ting his 60th home run, a record un- 
matched to this day. 

By now Ruth's annual dickering 
over salary had become something of 

continued 


1927 / 


Ruth’s salary soared to $70,- 
OOO (see confidential salary list on oppo- 
site page), and how well he earned it is 
shown in the picture at right. In it, the 
Babe had just hit his 60th home run, es- 
tablish ing the record that still stands. .Vo. 
60 was a tremendous drive into the bleach- 
ers in right field at Yankee Stadium. It 
came in the eighth inning of a game with 
Washington on Sept. SO. Tom Zachary 
was the pitcher, Muddy Ruel the catcher. 



RARK Rl’TH eonlinued 

an institution. Although Ed Barrow- 
signed most of the Yankee players, 
Colonel Ruppert himself always con- 
ducted negotiations with the Babe, 
sometimes in the colonel’s office at 
the brewery, sometimes in Florida 
when the Babe decided to hold out. 
Everybody in America who cared a 
hoot about baseball rooted for Babe 
to get the best of Ruppert. The Babe, 
as the salary check below suggests, did 
all right. The check shown is for 
$7,345.31 for two weeks' work. This 
was in 1930 when Ruth reached his 
peak salary of $80,000— the largest 
salary, if you figure it on the basis of 
take-home pay, ever paid to a ball- 
player in all baseball history. In his 
prime, the Babe was still a bargain at 


that price, but the Yankee front of- 
fice was always careful to recover a 
dollar spent in Ruth's behalf. Thus, 
on the reverse side of the check be- 
low, it will be seen that the club de- 
ducted such out-of-pocket expenses 
as a $3.80 train ticket for Mrs. Ruth 
and a $30 “uniform deposit” extract- 
ed from the greatest single gate at- 
traction of all time. 

That is precisely what the Babe 
was. He was a greater draw than any 
of the other great sports figures of 
the golden 1920s— Jack Dempsey, Bill 
Tilden, Bobby Jones, Gene Tunney, 
Walter Hagen, Man o’ War. 

Ban Johnson had said that Ruth 
had the mind of a 15-year-old boy. 
But can today’s teen-agers tell you 
who Ban Johnson was? They know 
who Ruth was just as they know who 


Daniel Boone was. Ruth— because he 
came along when he did — saved the 
national game. Without Ruth and 
the home runs that were like no home 
runs any slugger has hit before or 
since, it is just possible that the game 
would have died— as the television 
quiz shows died when people found 
out they were fake. Baseball, in one 
shameful instance, had been faked. 
People had been betrayed. Kids were 
learning to say, "Aw, it’s all fixed.” 
But when Ruth — his big head cocked, 
his matchstick legs together, his pi- 
geon toes turned in, his great club of 
a bat lashing the air— drove a ball 
out of the park, nobody could say 
that was fixed or rigged or faked. Peo- 
ple who saw Babe Ruth hit a home 
run never forgot it; there was only 
one thing half as good, and that was 



1930 ,,. 


Vhen the Babe and the colonel sat down to talk con- 
tract, all America was cheering for the Bambino to get the best of 
his rich and canny boss. Once Colonel Iiuppert is said to hare cried 
out: “ What do you think I am, a millionaire?" Pictured here is the 
conference that gave Ruth the highest salary of his baseball career, 
$80,000 for the season. Check covers the Babe's services for a period 
of two weeks. It was take-home pay; there was no withholding tar. 
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a Ruth strikeout, of which there were 
1,330 during his major league career. 

As for the home runs, Babe hit a 
total of 714 during his major league 
career. He hit 10 more in World Series 
and All-Star Games. He holds the 
record for runs batted in: a total of 
2,209. In addition to striking out 
more than any player before or since, 
he also drew more bases on balls, a 
total of 2,056. 

He was a great all-round ballplayer. 
He was one of the best left-handed 
pitchers ever, before he was shifted to 
the outfield. He won three World 
Series games, and in 1916 he had the 
best earned-run average in the league. 
When he moved permanently to the 
outfield, he covered his territory with 
amazing speed and he could throw a 
strike to home plate from deep in 
right field. According to Ed Barrow, 
Ruth had an instinct for doing pre- 
cisely the right thing in every situa- 
tion that might arise in a ball game. 
And all the while he had the rare tal- 
ent of maintaining contact, a sort of 
secret communication, with the fans. 
A careless wave, a dolling of the cap 
— and they were his. 

The old documents reproduced on 
these pages take the Babe from the 
beginning of his major league career 
to its peak. They stop short of his de- 
cline. his incredibly naive suggestion 
that he be made manager of the Y an- 
kees, his days as a pinch hitter at Bos- 
ton, his humiliating final season as a 
coach at Brooklyn, his sad and pain- 
ful last days. 

There is no old paper anywhere 
that contains the heart of what Babe 
Ruth was and what was so important 
about him. What was so important 
about him was that in living a sort of 
double life — hero in public, a rake 
and a heller in private— he did not let 
the less appealing image obscure the 
l other one. Thus, in a way, he was 
never unfaithful to his great trust, 
which was to do this one thing: to 
play a game of baseball so superbly 
well that people would believe in it 
as they believed in him — the one and 
only Babe. end 


ABOUT THE DOCUMENTS 

The papers reproduced here represent a sam- 
pling from Sport* Illustrated '* collection of 
Yankee papers acquired front Nathaniel E. 
Stein, a New York stockbroker and former 
president of The Manuscript Society, and 
Nelson Frank, a New York newspaperman. 



loo good to remain gift-wrapped 

Cf /\a ri / v Scotch Whisky 



Whether you plan to treat vourself or a friend. Old Rarity 
Scotch Whisky is the ideal gift. The Old Rarity Scotch bottle 
is distinctive and so are its contents, which can he experienced 
only by lasting. From the centuries old distilling process 
emerges the superb flavor and aroma which are Old Rarity's 
alone. Taste it and you will know why Old Rarity is the 
finest Scotch Whisky made -because it tastes best. 

( )/J /\ftr/7v Blended Scotch Whisky 86.8 proof 

V • Imported |,> Munson (;. Shaw Go., Inc., New York 17 
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Looking 
for the 
costlier 
English gin 
Americans 
now have 
firmly 
in hand? 


LAMPLIGHTER GIN 


LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 94 PROOF 
IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS. INC., N.Y..N.Y. 
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WOULD YOU TRAVEL 600 MILES 
TO BUY YOUR NEXT 

MERCEDES-BENZ? 


There’d have to be a reason, and we have 
it. Hundreds of models, all colors, avail- 
able. No need to compromise, here you get 
the style you really want! Small wonder 
customers come to us from afar. Most 
expeditious arrangements for overseas 
delivery, but please plan ahead. 

P.S. Our trade-in policy will please you! 


BRYN MAWR 

MERCEDES 

LTUDCBAKER, INC. 

701 LANCASTER AV., BRYN MAWR. PA. • LA 5-5550 


WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill submersed water 
weeds which toul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20. Granular 2,4-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use. 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation. Box 36 SI Jacksonville. Ark. 


IN PHILADELPHIA, IT S . 

JkiSH SW*' 

9 1523 WALNUT ST. 

RESTAURANT BAR 




GOREN’S QUIZ 

continued from page 108 

action. This bid would be forcing for 
one round and would probably result 
in a rebid of three hearts by partner. 
If you are able to extricate yourself 
from that predicament, you have 
greater resourcefulness than I have. 
I think it is safe to assume that you 
can win three or four tricks against 
the club declaration which, added to 
the three the opening bidder is ex- 
pected to win, should produce a siz- 
able profit. If opener happens to have 
a good hand the yield may even run 
into four figures, and so this is a clear- 
cut penalty double. 


Four clubs. 5 points 

Three hearts 3 points 

Three spades 2 points 

Five clubs 1 point 



Our choice is four clubs. Partner must 
have a very substantial suit to in- 
sist upon it in the face of your show- 
ing a major two-suiter. A rebid of 
three hearts might tend to make part- 
ner lose interest since it would merely 
sound like an effort on your part 
to force him to show a preference, 
which he has already refused to do. 
A bid of tour clubs will surely identi- 
fy your singleton diamond and have 
the effect of urging partner on to 
bigger things. 


12 


Double. 


Three no (rump 


.5 points 
2 points 
1 point 


16 


Four no trump 
Two spades. 
One spade. 


5 points 
3 points 
. 1 point 


Strike while the iron is hot. This is 
one double that East should long re- 
member! Do not aim for anything 
so trivial as a game when a possible 
1,100-point plum is there for the 
picking. 


13 


One spade. 5 points 

Two hearts 3 points 

Two diamonds or 

three diamonds.. I point 


The several possible choices include 
rebidding diamonds and supporting 
hearts. But the hand is too strong for 
a mere two-diamond rebid, and not 
quite strong enough for a jump to 
three diamonds, so that the choice 
narrows down. While the suggested 
bid of one spade is not forcing, in 
these circumstances partner will ex- 


ert every effort to speak again, and 

a better idea of the 

nature of his 

hand may be obtained from his next 

move. 


One diamond. 

5 points 

1 ^ One * ,earl 

3 points 

• ■ One spade. 

2 points 

Pass 

l point 


We are disinclined to pass partner 
out in a bid of one club where there 
is any reasonable excuse for bidding. 
Partner may have hearts or spades as 
his second suit, and a better result 
will be obtained if he is given the 
chance to show it. A one-diamond re- 
sponse allows for this contingency. 
The worst possible bid by you would 
be one no trump. It is better to pass, 
and it is for this reason that 1 point 
is awarded to that call. 


This is the ideal type of hand for the 
Blackwood Convention since the only 
losers are aces. If partner happens to 
have four aces, the grand slam is easy. 
It he has three, you contract for a 
small slam. If he has only two, you 
stop at five spades and should be safe. 
II he has only one, it is high time you 
drew him aside for an intimate little 
chat. 
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Two hearts 
Five spades. 

i lonble. 

Four no (rump 


5 points 
-i points 
3 points 
1 point 


Your first duty is to make a bid which 
is forcing to game. The only one avail- 
able is a cue bid in the opponents’ 
suit. Regardless of partner’s response, 
you will then embark on a Blackwood 
bid to determine the number of aces 
he holds. A direct overcall of five 
spades might suggest itself, but th' ' 
may not be interpreted clearly by , 
partner. An immediate four no-trump' 
bid might likewise be misunderstood. 
The recommended method is surer. 


18 


Pass. 

Four no (rump... 


. . .5 poinls 
I point 


Any further conversation by you 
would be mere filibustering. On the 
basis of a one-over-one response you 
have insisted upon a game and part- 
ner has shown no enthusiasm. For < 
mathematical demonstration, let us 
point out that North may have as 
little as six points while you have 
but 22, and no fit has been estab- 
lished. You are therefore not in slam 
territory. imo 
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Easy sledding for Christmas shoppers 



V j 




Give Hiram Walker's Cordials in their' "holiday-house" packs 

Four favorite flavors. . . delightful Creme de Men the, luscious Creme de Cacao, 
delicious Blackberry Flavored Brandy and the popular Anisette . . .all packaged for giv- 
ing, bottled for enjoyment by the makers of the world’s finest cordials— I liram Walker. 
CREME DE MENTNE. CREME OE CACAO. ANISETTE. 60 PROOF; BLACKBERRY FLAVORED BRANDY. 70 PROOF ■ HIRAM WALKER i SONS. INC.. PEORIA. ILL. 


HIRAM WALKER'S 

CORDIALS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 





Only your dreams get you there faster. . . 

Fly the fastest Jets to Rome-10 hours on Pan Am ! 


This is Rome . . . the Rome where 
Caesars were crowned; the Rome of 
ancient sun-drenched villas: mag- 
nificent city of centuries. 

All Rome is yours -in only 10 
hours from New York by Pan Am’s 
Intercontinental Jet Clippers*— fast- 


est commercial airliners in the skies. 

Flying under the U.S. flag, in the 
hands of the world's most experi- 
enced airline, you're filled with a 
sense of peace and comfort. Pan 
Atn's Pav-Later Plan is a comfort, 
too! Only $63 down on round-trip 


Economy fare of $627 from N. Y. 

Already more than 225.000 pas- 
sengers have flown to Europe on 
Pan Am Jets. Isn’t 15)60 your year 
to go abroad? Call your Travel 
Agent or any of Pan Am’s 66 
olfices in the I’.S. or Canada. 


WORLD'S MOST \ EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 



19 t k?ole The readers take over 


THE MAILMAN'S CHRISTMAS LOAD WAS COLORFUL. IF 
YOU CAN'T GUESS WHO SENT THESE. TURN TO PAGE 124 


When you see this 
young man pass you 
know you are not 
at a bridge game. 




II is card tells you that 
he is rackets boss on 
land, sea and in the 
air the world over. 


Through this portal 
have passed six Ken- 
tucky Derby winners 
and troops of colonels. 


CONTINUED 



QetA/foic T)om£- 
HwMote Tm 

in every season 


on new, speedy, sporty 

ll/fieel -ffuAAE 


SUBURBAN TRACTOR 


LL attaching 
yard and garden 
tools include — 
heavy duty snow 
plow, snow thrower, 
3-gang reel mower, 
rotary mower and 
rotary tiller. . . all 
for . . . 



Yard and garden jobs are real pleas- 
ure year 'round when you fun-work 
the -1-speed Wheel Horse. You mow, 
clear snow, haul, till, cultivate without 
hack-breaking, heart-straining effort 
in l/3rd the usual time. Choice of 2 
powerful engines plus tremendous 
1 08/to/ 1 gear-reduction gives you 
power to spare. Wheel Horse "pleas- 
ure" steering gives positive smooth 
action with short radius turning that 
lets you corner or back with ease. 
You have “grip-the-ground" traction 
on slopes, terraces. Exclusive all-gear 
drive. 

See your local dealer for free test drive 
at home. Or write, today. We'll send 
his name and colorful, 
illustrated literature. 

WHEEL HORSE 
PRODUCTS 

SI 480 U. S. 31 
South Bend 17, Indiana 




SUBURBAN 



wonts II.LUSTKATKD Dreembrr ts. 
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19TM HOLE coni I II lied 


Elegante 
Europa 
conies to 
America! 

Tin* suit with the 
Continental tlair— direct 
from the Via Conduit! in 
Rome. D<* you look 
slimmer." It's the tapered 
waist. And trimmer? 

It's the cutaway front. And 
taller ." It’s the shorter 
jacket. All so unquestion- 
ably right, so elegant . . . 
Elegante Europa ! 

MT 

o.G.o.y 




A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 



£M9l 


. . . adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
your nvanhattans or 
martinis.Try a touch! 


M IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
(U Schieffelin & Co . New York 


FUN 'ROUND THE 



Round 

Hearth 

STOWE’S GREAT SKI DORM 


Warm, casual, glowing with good com- 
panionship, the Round Hearth's the 
lodge to rest and refresh yourself. 
Hearty fare, dancing, relaxing around 
the famous circular fireplace— it adds 
up to fun! Only S6.25 a day with two 
meals, S40 a week. Write for folder or 
Tel. STOWK. Vt„ ALpine 3-7223. 



When the XAIA matches its two top 
Tlege teams you see action like von 
get only in the top grudge games— 
world series of college football! 


HOLIDAY BOWL' 


ST. PETERSBURG 


ON CBS-TV 


For complete information about 
Sf. Petersburg— Florida's SPORTS Cl ST HR. "V 


► 


H. S. Davenport, Mg r. 
Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, Florida 




5 Plain as an old shoe, he has iron 
tiro-lh irds of the Triple Crown. 



6 Don't send this 7 '■.inn a 

Christmas card in return, send him 








8 He dispatches his rockets from icy 
launching puds in two countries. 





HOLIDAY GREETINGS 

10 7'hc kids are cute, and their witty fa- 
ther is quoted on page Hi- 


when you know the story. ..you'll 



9 


Jack-rabbit starts and 

fizzle finishes seldom win anything 


At Albert Pick Hotels and Motels you’ll find no 
flash-in-the-pan shenanigans that many times pass 
for service and efficiency. On the contrary — we be- 
lieve the thoughtful, personalized attention that 
continues from check-in to check-out time is the 
basis for successful hotelkeeping. Next time you're 
traveling to or through any of the 29 cities where 
Albert Pick Hotels or Motels are located, stop over 
and let us show you what we mean. 

& caoTraas 


: for Hie 1«“ B , 

V plat's ahead 


U'ho : 


Birmingham. All . ...Pick-Bankhoad 
Chaltanooga, Tenn . . Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago, III Pick- Congress 

Cincinnati. 0 Pick-Fountain Square 

Cleveland, 0 Pick-Carter 

Colo. Springs. Colo . . Albert Pick Molel 

Columbus. 0 Pick Foil Hayes 

Oavton. 0 Pick-Miami 

Deiiuit. Mich . .. . .Pick-Fort Shelby 

East lansmg. Mich . .Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston III Pick-Georgian 

Flint, Mich Pick-Ourant 

Huntsville, Ala Alberl Pick Molel 

Miami Beach. Fla . . Alberl Pick Hotella 
Minneapolis Minn Pick-Nicollel 
Mobile. Ala Albert Pick Motel 


NO CHARGE FOR CH 


Monlgomrry. Ala Alberl Pick Motel 

Natchez. Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York N Y Belmont Pla/a 

Pittsburgh. Pa Pick-Roosevelt 

Portsmouth. Va Holiday Inn Molel 

Rocklord, III Alberl Pick Molel 

St Louis, Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St Louis. Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

St Louis, Mo Pick-Melboutne 

South Bend. Ind Prcfc-Olivcr 

Terre Haute. Ind ... Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo. 0 Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka. Kans Pirk-Kansan 

Washington. DC. . Pick-lee House 
Youngstown. 0 Pick -Ohio 


LDREN UNDER 12 


Free Teletype Reservations may be made at any Albert Pick Hotel 


Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. SI-59, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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19TM HOLE continued 



What is your dream vacation? You II lind it in golden Spain ... in 
the rugged, brilliant beauty of the Costa Brava ... in the gentle 
countryside scented by groves of olives, lemons and oranges . . . or in 
the mighty snow-capped Sierras. 

You may prefer cities like gay, modern Madrid with fascinating shops, 
magnificent hotels, famous museums, art galleries and cathedrals. Or 
perhaps you II choose to stay at a charming Paradnr in the country 
w hile you explore ancient towns, villages and shrines. 

Whatever your dream, it can come true . . . and lor much less than 
you think. Your money actually buys more in travel, shopping bargains, 
food and lodging in Spain than anywhere else in the world! 

See your Travel Agent or 

SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 

485 Madison Avenue. New York 22 
23 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
453 Post Street, San Francisco 2 
1418 Commerce Street, Dallas 1 
13 Queen Street East, Toronto 




11 //, j Tampa 't pridt , Chicago' 
and a thorn in Casey Stengel's side. 



They say he is the oldest man alire, 
and he signs his card “.4 . M on goose." 


• A Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year right back tor 11 Johnny 
Unitas,2) Jack Kramer, 3) Mrs. Gene 
Markey, 4) Ben Schwartz walder, 
5) Bill Shoemaker, 6) Lamar Hunt, 
7) Ford Frick, 8) Maurice Richard, 
9) Bud Werner, 10) Duffy Daugherty, 
11) Al Lopez, 12) Archie Moore— and 
to all the rest of our readers. — ED. 
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.and to 1 >est friends give 

the world’s most wanted 


whisky 


Canadian Club ."The Bed In The House" in 87 lands... 
in beautiful embossed foil wrapping with ribbons and bows 





ft o ‘ 




